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ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CURRENT ASSETS: : CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
$10.310,323.49 Accounts payable ............ caved POR $ 4,933,806.28 
United States securities (redemption value) 109,295.90 Payrolls accrued 338,898.19 
Notes and accounts receivable: Taxes accrued $ 6,861,684.71 
Trade notes and accounts receivable.... $ 3,369,689.79 
Other notes and accounts receivable.... —1,072,576.01 Less—United States Treasury Tax Sav- 
$ 4.442.265.80 ings Notes (redemption value) 4,027,792.00  2,833,892.71 
Less—Reserve for doubtful notes and Total Current Liabilities..... $ 8,106,597.18 
accounts 150,000.00 4,292,265.80 
Inventories: 


Crude oil and refined products (market : 
or less) $ 5,385,629.83 


Ammonia products (cost) 125,570.79 LONG-TERM DEBT: 
Merchandise (lower of cost or market).. 349,481.18 3%4% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 19¢8 29,000,000.00 
Materials and supplies, (cost or condition 
3,612,450.10 9,473,131.90 
Cash value of insurance on life of officer.. 2 237,865.00 
Total Current Assets $24,422,882.09 
INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES: (Cost) 


Security investments $ 417,860.30 — wart al cen ee 
Other investments and advances 275,970.91 693,831.21 ee ee 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 


Shares 
FIXED ASSETS: 
Property, plant and equipment (cost).... $59,538,793.76 ——== 
Less—Reserves for depreciation and de- Issued and outstanding 1,170,365 $12,445,111.69 
pletion 21,447,755.59 38,091,038.17 Reserved for issue........ imate 1,209 24,179.60 
DEFERRED CHARGES: , é eeecees ‘1,171,574 $12,469,291.29 
Prepaid insurance, taxes and rentals $ 322,700.84 
Other deferred charges 345,399.57 668,100.41 Earned surplus (see note).... 23,299,963.41 35,769,254.70 


Total Assets $63,875,851.88 Total Liabilities : $63,875,851.88 


Authorized 














NOTE: By the terms of the indenture securing the 344% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1968, 
$13,155,475.10 of the earned surplus at December 31, 1948, is not available for dividend distribution. 








Condensed Earnings Statement | ror THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3lst: 








1918 —————. a 0 rs 
. Amount Per Share Amount Per Share 


Net profit before capital extinguishments and taxes on income.......... srade $22,415,649.52 $19.15 $15,044,767.17 $12.85 
Provision for capital :extinguisliments ..’..... So6c 3s bss sehen desoeeoevs sees oe 5,178,780.24 4.42 3,432,185.11 2.93 
Provision for Federal and State taxes on income..........sceecccccccccccees ; 5,514,437.00 4.71 3,621,294.73 3.09 
Net income after all charnes: 2. 550404... chides Dh cdet eee eee yee 11,722,432.28 10.02 7,991,287.33 6.83 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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GOTHAM HOSIERY 
COMPANY, Inc. 










GOTHAM 
GOLD STRIPE 


BEAUTIFUL STOCKINGS 
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New York, March 21, 1949 


The Board of Directors of the 
3] Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
4) at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Forty Cents ($.40) per share on 
its Common Stock, payable May 
2, 1949 to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on April 
15, 1949, 


WILLIAM FELSTINER, 








TITTTI Lilia TrTTT 











Secretary 
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~ For new or experienced inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining. 
stock market trading 


| Bp rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet F -21, 
FRANCIS |. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURG AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Alexander Smith’s 1o4th and Biggest Year 


A few facts behind the figures in the Annual Report of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


I What has been the trend in the Company’s sales and 3 How big a factor is Alexander Smith in the floor u 
earnings? Per Share covering business? 

Ans.: Net Sales Net Profits of Common Ans.: By virtue of our ownership of Sloane Blabon 

1948 $81,727,435 $6,989,732 $7.16 Corporation and our selling agreement with C. 

1947 63,160,588 5,561,384 5.74 H. Masland & Sons, Alexander Smith in 1948 

1946 45,291,993 4,602,404 4.79 became the first manufacturer ever to sell over 


$100,000,000 of floor coverings in a year. 
2 What ae has the Company paid on its com- 4 What is the book value per share of common stock? | 
mon stock! 


: Ans.: $43.66 (937,925 shares outstanding) 
Ans. : 1948—$3.20 per share. 1947—$2.70 per share. 5 What is the total investment of stockholders in the 
1946—$1.80 per share. Company at December 31st, 1948? 
Since incorporation in 1873 the Company has Ans. : $50,754,373.20 


paid a dividend in every year except 1930, 6 Does the Company have any funded debt obligation? 
1931, 1932 and 1938. Ans.: No 


—" 


on Loe As 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and U.S. Treasury Notes . . $10,135,556 - Total Current Liabilities . . . . $11,369,730 


Accounts receivable, net of reserves . 5,722,462 Compensation and other reserves . , . 456,632 


Minority equity in subsidiary . . . 519,917 
Inventories, at lower of cost or market 22,774,134 Excess of Company equity in Sloane 


Total Current Assets. . . . ..$38,632,152 Blabon over cost at acquisition . . 2,389,094 
Plant and equipment, net of CAPITAL 


$16,674,794 reserve for depreciation 22,996,946 Preferred Stock . . . $ 9,799,000 


Prepaid expenses, and other assets. . 3,860,648 pe hg — eines gy 50.754.373 


Total Assets. . . . . .-. «~ $65,489,746 Total Liabilities and Capital . . $65,489,746 








Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company 
Yonkers, New York 
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Lack of buying power by 


What’s Holding 
This Market Back? 






large investors is one 


factor. But uncertain business and international outlook 
and unfavorable political outlook also are responsible 


or more than half a century, it has 

been axiomatic that business ac- 
tivity and the stock market move in 
the same direction over the broad 
swings of a year or more, with stock 
prices usually anticipating the re- 
versals shown by the industrial trend. 
This apparently universal tendency 
was in fact the basis of the Dow 
Theory, which was originally devel- 
oped as a method of forecasting future 
business conditions rather than for 
use in speculation. 

Regardless of the record of the 
Dow Theory in either of its major 
applications—which has been none too 
good in recent years—the basic as- 
sumption on which it was founded 
has now been called into question in 
a very forcible manner. Since mid- 
1946, the course of the stock market 
has been generally downward where- 
as business activity, commodity prices 
and corporate earnings rose strongly 
during this period. 


Marked Disparity 


Month by month the disparity be- 
tween these former trend companions 
has grown more marked; attention 
has repeatedly been called to this un- 
precedented phenomenon by financial 
observers of all schools, only to have 
it continue. It has now proceeded 
so far that examples can be found by 
the dozens, even by the hundreds, of 
perfectly sound common stocks sell- 
ing at only six or seven times earn- 
ings or even lower and offering yields 
up to double those normally available 
on issues of their caliber. Why? 

There is no one simple answer. But 
it is important to the: investor that 
he gain some understanding of the 
principal reasons for the poor be- 
havior of thé market in order that he 
may profit from the market reversal 
which would take place if any appre- 
ciable proportion of the adverse 
influences were to cease to operate, 
or diminish in importance. Obvious- 
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ly, in view of the statistical under- 
valuation of good stocks which pre- 
vails today, these influences must be 
largely psychological. Thus, the pos- 
sibility exists that the psychology of 
the mass of investors might change 
for the better merely on the basis of 
future prospects for improvement in 
various factors affecting this psychol- 
ogy, without waiting for the actual 
improvement to take place. 

One factor which is_ entirely 
tangible, and in which little improve- 
ment seems likely except on a gradual, 


Cushing 


long-term basis, is the decline in 
buying power available for securities. 
Foreigners have been sellers on bal- 
ance since 1944; domestic buying 
power has been limited to some ex- 
tent by high margin requirements 
and high living costs. These influ- 
ences, however, are minor compared 
to the effect of high personal income 
taxes levied on persons of moderate 
or ample means, the class which has 
been responsible for the bulk of se- 
curity purchases in the past. 

Present tax rates not only discour- 
age risk-taking by such individuals, 
but make it next to impossible by 
draining off funds which would other- 
wise be placed in securities. Possible 
lowering of rates in the future, great- 
er stabilization of foreign economies 





and the efforts of brokerage houses, 
investment trusts and others to ex- 
pand security ownership into the low- 
er income brackets may be helpful 
eventually, but these are not in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Channeling of surplus funds into 
the Treasury rather than the stock 
market is important, but is not the 
sole adverse influence now operating. 
It was present during the war in 
even more exaggerated form and was 
reinforced at that time by heavy sales 
of War Bonds, but this did not pre- 
vent a substantial market recovery 
between 1942 and 1946. The same 
consideration applies to heavy corpo- 
rate income taxes (which, after all, 
have not prevented business from 
earning large profits during the past 
several years), taxation of capital 
gains and double taxation of corpo- 
rate dividends. 

The major explanation for the fact 
that the market stays in the doldrums 
must therefore be a conviction by the 
average investor that corporate earn- 








N.Y.S.E. Exhibition Room 


ing power over the next few years 
will not be large enough to support 
stock prices much higher than those 
now prevailing. When such a con- 
viction is widely held, it is temporar- 
ily immaterial whether it is justified 
or not. If it is, the market could go 
even lower than it is now; but if it 
gradually becomes apparent that cur- 
rent pessimism has been overdone, a 
major advance could result. 

One obvious reason for this pessi- 
mism is the possibility of a business 
recession. There seems little doubt 
that corporate earnings in 1949 will 
be below 1948 levels in most cases, 
but to assume that they will decline 
either this year or next to relative 
parity with present stock prices seems 
an unnecessarily gloomy interpreta- 


3 








tion. There are reasons for’ this 
gloom, however, and they cannot be 
ignored: the catching up on war-de- 
ferred demand for consumers’ durable 
goods, the completion of a large part 
of postwar expansion and moderniza- 
tion plans by business, high break- 
even points (which would magnify 
the effect on profits of any significant 
decline in business activity) and the 
necessity for some kind of correction 
of the speculative spree in commodity 
prices. In addition, it is widely 
recognized that a substantial portion 
of recent earnings are earnings only 
in an accounting sense, being due to 


the inclusion of inventory profits— 
which will have to be reversed by in- 
ventory losses when prices come 
down—and to the inadequacy of de- 
preciation charges, which suggests 
that such charges will be larger in the 
future. 


Contributing Factor 


Another factor which causes con- 
cern is the anti-business attitude of 
the present Administration, its 
numerous flirtations with Socialism 
and its grandiose new spending 
schemes, which if enacted would im- 
pose a crushing burden of additional 


Ten Stocks That Could Lift Dividends 


Dividends on these issues represent a relatively 





small portion of earnings. Moderate contraction 
in net would still leave room for larger payments 


Rowe the end of the shooting 
phase of World War II and the 
release of pent-up consumer demand, 
many corporations found the problem 
of changing over to the production of 
civilian goods complicated by the 
necessity of replacing worn or obso- 
lete machinery, while embarking on 
long-planned programs to modernize 
their facilities and increase produc- 
tive capacity. With the changeover 
completed business boomed, and de- 
spite rising costs of labor and mate- 
rials, heavy taxation and narrower 
profit margins than in prewar years, 
profits also increased. 


Dividends Lagged 


Most of the programs of expansion 
and replacement were brought to 
completion in 1947 and 1948, which 
were years of high dollar profits. But 
dividends did not keep pace with the 
rise in profits, since a large percent- 
age of the cost of the expansion pro- 
grams under way was defrayed out 
of profits plowed back into the busi- 
ness. The remainder came from de- 
preciation reserves, capitalization of 
earned surpluses, loans, and bond 
sales, though a tax-ridden public has 
shown little appetite for new securi- 
ties. Profits bore the brunt of the 
cost, particularly in the steel, chemi- 
cal, utility and petroleum industries. 

Now that the national economy is 


adjusting itself to normal peacetime 
conditions, over-all business volume 
naturally is receding from the peaks 
reached in the first postwar years, and 
dollar profits may be expected to re- 
flect the resulting downtrend in cor- 
porate income. The drop in sales, in 
many instances, will not mean a pro- 
portionate drop in unit distribution, 
because of the reductions that have 
been made in numerous consumer 
goods items, and with well sustained 
profit margins only moderate declines 
iti net earnings should be shown by 
well established companies in the 
various lines of industry. Because of 
their strong trade positions many 
should fare well in a highly competi- 
tive market. 

As a matter of fact, many com- 
panies should be in position to lift 
dividend rates, rather than merely 





taxation. The Spence Bill introduced 
in the House February 15 to imple- 
ment the economic recommendations 
made by President Truman would 
give the Government sweeping pow- 
ers to construct new plant facilities in 
any industry, to impose compulsory 
priorities and allocations, to control 
the pricé of “any commodity which 
significantly affects the cost of living, 
the costs of industrial or agricultural 
production or of construction, or the 
costs of national defense or foreign 
aid.” It states that, “The adjustment 
of wages .. . to afford an equitable 


Please turn to page 31 


hold them to current rates of pay- 
ment, although in some instances they 
might make smaller payments to 
shareholders. Because of business 
and political uncertainties, in addi- 
tion to providing for capital outlays, 
many of the stronger companies with- 
held unusual percentages of profits 
from stockholders, and with the need 
for these exceptional reserves quite 
definitely past, may be expected to 
consider passing some of the recent 
years’ profits to the stockholders to 
whom, technically, the money belongs 
since it was earned by corporations of 
which they are part owners. 

From the sizable list of the candi- 
dates in this category a selection of 
ten has been made. All are of good 
quality and represent corporations 
which stand well in the forefront of 
their own industry and in the busi- 
ness world as a whole. Because of 
current market conditions, which af- 
fect all grades of securities, they are 
moderately priced and, as shown by 
the tabulation, offer good yields at 
current quotations. 


Issues Which Could Increase Dividend Rates 


Earned 

7~Per Share— 

1947 1948 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F. $17.11 $23.33 
Commercial Credit ..... 3.85 11.00 
Continental Can ........ 3.88 4.51 
Electric Auto-Lite ...... TAd tB16 
Firestone Tire & Rubber a13.46 al3.84 
Inland Steel ........... 6.10 7.88 
Mathieson Chemical .... 3.34 5.61 
Safeway Stores ........ 2.76. 350 
Texas Company ........ 7.90 12.03 
United Biscuit ......... 5.28 5.36 


-———Dividends Paid————,._ Recent 
Since 1947 1948 *1949 Price 


1940 $6.00 $8.00 $1.50 95 . 
1934 2.00 3.20 0.90 50 6.4 . 


1923 1.25° 1.50 0.25 35 43 
1935 3.00 3.00 0.75 40 7.5 
1924 4.00 4.00 1.00 49 82 
1934 250 3.00 050 39 7.9 
1926 1.62% 175 050 38 46 
1927 1.00 . 1.00 0.25 19 5.3. 
1902 3.00 b3.00 150 54 56° 
1928 150 1.50 0.25 22 68: 


* Declared or paid to March 23. ¢ On basis of 1948 payments. a—Year ended October 31. b—Plus 
2% per cent in stock. 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Has Sound Record 


Currently selling at 50 and yielding seven per cent, 
the good quality stock of this leading glass maker 
is attractive based on favorable past performance 


hile war-deferred demand for 

many types of goods has been 
satisfied by the high level of Ameri- 
can production in the past three 
years, the automobile and construc- 
tion industries have not yet eliminat- 
ed the backlogs for their products 
which accumulated during the war 
period. As a leading supplier to both 
industries, Libbey-Owens-Ford par- 
ticipated in the record years shown 
by both trades in 1948, and can look 
forward to another excellent year in 
1949, 

Building construction last year sur- 
passed all records of the past two 
decades, with construction expendi- 
tures reaching approximately $26 
billion. A further uptrend has been 
shown this year, as indicated in the 
joint Department of Commerce and 
Labor report covering the first two 
months of 1949 showing that new 
construction put in place in January 
and February aggregated $2.4 billion, 
an 11 per cent increase over the same 
period of 1948. 


Automobile Production 


Auto output for 1948 has been ex- 
ceeded only once before in American 
history. Last year more than 5.5 
million vehicles were manufactured 
by the auto makers, and output for 
the first two months of 1949 was 7.8 
per cent higher than 1948. 

The favorable conditions which en- 
abled Libbey-Owens to achieve record 
sales and earnings in 1948 thus are 
continuing and, barring unforeseen 
events, financial results for 1949 
should be good. While some down- 
turn may be expected in the latter 
months of this year, as supply comes 
into closer balance with demand, ac- 
tivity in the auto and construction 
fields should continue at high levels 
for considerable further time to 
come. 

Eyen though the market for auto- 
mobiles and new building may not 
hold to their present peaks, Libbey- 
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Owens’ business should show a small- 
er decline than the industries which 
it supplies because of the increasing 
use of glass in modern architecture. 
Postwar designs in housing, railroad 
passenger cars and autos all empha- 
size larger window areas and greater 
visibility. 

Curved safety plate glass for wind- 
shields and rear windows has come 
into vogue in current auto models. 
Postwar cars have 20 per cent more 
glass area than those built in the 
early 1940s. Libbey-Owens as the 
maker of General Motors’ entire au- 
tomotive glass requirements has bene- 
fited substantially from this trend. 

The needs of Libbey-Owens’ cus- 
tomers for this type of glass have risen 
appreciably since 1945 and the com- 
pany has made plant and mechanical 
improvements in order to comply 
with the increased demand for its 
products. Curved glass for wind- 
shields and backlights of new design 
and larger area were put into quan- 
tity production in the latter months 
of 1948 and the company expects 
high volume from this division in 
1949, 

Thermopane, the company’s in- 
sulated window glass, has been an 
outstanding achievement in the archi- 
tectural field. Formerly it was im- 





Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Net 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929 N.R. $1.91 $0.621%4 55%4—17 
1932 N.R. DO.13 Nil 94%— 3% 


1936 $44.7 415 350 9034—4734 
1937 438 419 400 79 335% 


1938 267 157 1.25 58%—23% 
1939 380+ 321 275 56%4—36% 
1940 463 397 350  53%—38 
1941 539 352 350 4534-1934 
1942 25.6 0.74 100  33%—20% 
1943 50.0 155 150  43%4—31 
1944 759 252 200  53%—42 
1945 614 160 100 68 —SI% 
1946 683 247 125 74%4—43 
1947 99.3 438 300 - 59%—46% 
1948 113.6 556 350  256%4—4314 





a—Price range 1948-49, 


N.R.—Not reported. 
D—Deficit. 













Cushing Cutting Glass 


possible to use large glass areas in 
buildings because heat loss was high 
in construction where large windows 
of ordinary glass were used. Ther- 
mopane, consisting of two pieces of 
glass separated by a_ hermetically © 
sealed dehydrated air space, has 
made possible “window walls’ of 
glass which will retain heat. 

This Libbey-Owens-Ford product 
has rapidly gained public acceptance 
for use in modern store frontings, 
factories and homes. Capacity for 
making thermopane units has been 
increased almost twenty-fold since 
1946 when volume production was 
first begun. Efficient from a func- 
tional point of view and attractive for 
design purposes, thermopane sales 
should continue to grow. 


Postwar Construction 


To keep production facilities 
abreast of new lines, the company 
has spent over $23.5 million since the 
war’s end. Postwar construction in- 
cludes a complete thermopane plant 
with new improvements in machinery, 
additional factories for. the Plaskon 
division (the company’s plastic 
manufacturing unit), increased facili- 
ties for the bending of glass and the 
production of curved automobile 
windshields at three plants, plus gen- 
eral improvements in the company’s 
window glass factories in Charleston, 
West Virginia, and Shreveport, La. 

All these betterments have been 
financed from retained earnings held 
in a plant improvement and replace- 
ment fund. According to a recent 
company statement, all the “larger 
improvements of those planned” have 
now been completed; however, some 
$15.5 million in cash and securities 
remained in the plant construction 
reserve at the last year-end. There- 
fore it appears that some additional 
expenditures will be undertaken. 

Please turn to page 26 





Cross-Currents Affect 


Con. Edison’s Earnings 


Picture confused by rate changes, wage increases and 
proposed acquisition, but dividend requirements should 
continue to be earned by a fairly satisfactory margin 


hings both good and bad in their 

effect on the common stockhold- 
ers of Consolidated Edison of New 
York have just happened or are on 
their way. These are (1) a boost in 
gas rates for 1949; (2) Public Serv- 
ice Commission approval of the ac- 
quistion of Long Island Lighting; 
(3) a substantial pay boost for em- 
ployees, and (4) the PSC’s ordered 
reduction in electric rates. They will 
be discussed in that order. 

Although 1948 revenues from gas 
sales were $4 million greater than 
in 1947, operating costs increased 
just as fast with the result that gas 
operations were conducted at a loss 
of around $3 million — about the 
same as in 1947. It was to correct 
this condition that the PSC gave 
Consolidated Edison a gas rate in- 
crease of $11.4 million which, unless 
offset by mounting costs, will add 
about 60 cents per share to earnings 
for the common stock. Moreover, 
when natural gas from the Southwest 


reaches New York City late in 1951 
or early 1952, operating costs will 
‘be substantially reduced through 
elimination of the need for expensive 
gas oils and reduced coal consump- 
tion. 

Long Island Lighting, in financial 
difficulties for years, has proposed a 
plan of reorganization which will 
greatly reduce its capital obligations 
and cast off unprofitable subsidiaries. 
Since the service areas of Long Island 
Lighting and Consolidated Edison are 
contiguous and both electric and gas 
systems of the two utilities are inter- 
connected, Consolidated Edison has 
offered to exchange $28 million of 
its 3 per cent 15-year convertible 
debentures for the 2,417,377 new 
common shares to be outstanding 
after reorganization of Long Island. 

Long Island’s earnings on an ad- 
justed basis were 80 cents a share in 
1947 and an estimated $1 per share 
in 1948. These earnings, however, 
were held down by _ unprofitable 








New Product 
By Bridgeport 
Brass 


New space deodorant 
named Good-aire 
cancels odors from 
cooking, tobacco smoke, 
medications and other 
sources. (just press the 
top of the container). 
Methods are being de- 
veloped for volume use 
also in publie places, 
including a timer de- 
vice to release the 
spray automatically at 
set intervals. Bridgeport 
Brass plans to add a 
wide variety of other 
items to its Aerosol line. 








manufactured gas operations and 
could be increased to about $1.65 a 
share when natural gas becomes 
available. Moreover, with the cost 
of bond money to Consolidated Edi- 
son only & per cent of that to Long 
Island, a substantial saving could be 
made through the refunding of the 
latter’s funded debt. Approval of 
Long Island’s acquisition by the New 
York commission was announced on 
March 4, but the SEC must still 
O.K. the deal. ; 
Under the terms of the March 9 
contract between Consolidated Edi- 
son and the Utility Workers of 
American (CIO), wage increases of 
$6 million a year were granted em- 
ployes to the close of February, 1951. 
Only $5 million of this increase will 
be reflected in 1949 operating results, 
since it applies to only 10 months of 
the year, as compared with the full 
$6 million in 1950. With 11,477,215 
common shares outstanding, the 
1949 increase will be 44 cents per 
share as against 52 cents in 1950. 


Rate Controversy 


On December 30, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission ordered a 10 per cent 
reduction in electric rates for all 
general and retail customers, which 
would amount to $21.5 million a year, 
but exempted rates for street lighting, 
sales to public bodies and power sup- 
plied to other utilities or railroads, 
revenues which constitute about 12 
per cent of total electric receipts. 
The cut was effective January 10, 
but on March 14 it was rescinded by 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court pending final 
determination of an appeal by the 
company. 

In its appeal to the Court, Con- 
solidated Edison noted that its elec- 
tric plant on the basis of depreciated 
original cost was valued at $653 mil- 
lion on September 30, while electric 
net operating income, assuming the 
reduced rates had been in effect for 
the 12 months ended with September, 
would have been $30.3 million. This 
was equivalent to a rate of return of 
only 4.63 per cent. Moreover, these 
calculations fail to reflect (1) the full 
effect of the recent wage boosts; (2) 
$38 million of construction in pro- 
gress; (3) the electric division’s $28 
million of working capital, and 


(4) higher costs to be encountered © 


in 1949, 
_ Please turn to page 26 
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Warrants Hold 
Little Attraction 


Large percentage profits theoretically are possible, but 
they seldom work out in practice. Warrants are purely 
a price gamble, and as such are highly speculative 


Am the most speculative vehi- 
cles in the investment field are 
stock option warrants. Originally 
used to “sweeten” otherwise unat- 
tractive senior issues, option warrants 
have since been issued for a multitude 
of reasons. In -some cases warrants 
have been created and distributed to 
key employes and promoters as in- 
centive payments; in other instances 
they have been given in a package of 
securities distributed in reorganiza- 
tions, and at times they even have 
been sold by companies as separate 
issues to provide additional liquid 
funds. 


Long Term Call 


By definition, an option warrant is 
no more than a long term call on the 
common stock of a company at a cer- 
tain stated price. As such, a warrant 
has no tangible asset basis similar 
to the lien a bondholder has on cor- 
porate properties, nor does the buyer 
enjoy the fractional ownership which 
is the foundation of a share of com- 
mon stock. The sole privilege a war- 
rant holder has purchased is that of 
buying stock sometime in the future 
at a specific price. 

Usually the price which a warrant 
holder must pay for the common 
stock of a corporation is well above 
the market price of the stock at the 
date of the warrant’s issuance. ‘Thus, 
the privilege is of no immediate value 
and the holder of the warrant is 
speculating in the hope that the com- 
mon stock will advance in price. 
Should this occur, the warrant-owner 
sometimes reaps a handsome profit. 

However, the fluctuations of the 
market are a two-edged sword. A 
stock market decline can make a war- 
rant worth little more than a piece 
of paper. The Radio-Keith-Orphe- 


um warrants provide an excellent il- - 


lustration of the price gyrations pos- 
sible. In 1942, quotations fell as low 
as six cents per warrant. Four years 
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later at the height of the bull market, 
RKO warrants reached a peak of 
$13. Theoretically, a speculator who 
bought these options at their low 
point in 1942 stood to make a profit 
of approximately 20,000 per cent on 
his original investment. But the buy- 
er who made his purchase in 1946 at 
the top of the market has seen his 
commitment fall from $13 to 37% 
cents today, an almost complete loss 
of his funds. 

RKO warrants are not the excep- 
tion; they are merely an exaggerated 
example of the extremely volatile 
nature of this type of securities. 
Niagara Hudson Power warrants rose 
from three cents in 1942 to $3.37%4 in 
1946 and have declined to current 
quotations around 12% cents. Com- 
monwealth & Southern warrants 
have fallen from 87% cents to two 
cents in the past three years, a loss 
of over 97.5 per cent in capital value. 

In the cases of both utility issues 
cited above, even present prices are 
fictitiously high. Niagara Hudson 
Power and Commonwealth & South- 
ern are undergoing simplification and 
integration under the Public Utility 
Act of 1935. No provision has been 
made for the participation of warrant 
holders in Niagara Hudson’s plan for 
recapitalization and the warrants 
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will be extinguished when the new 
corporate capitalization comes into 


being. The SEC has stated that 
there is no foreseeable value to Com- 
monwealth & Southern warrants and, 
therefore, they will be excluded from 
the recapitalization plan of that 
company. 

While this discussion thus far has 
dealt with warrants that currently are 
seemingly valueless, four of the 
twelve included in the accompanying 
tabulation carry privileges that have 
monetary worth. However, substan- 
tial premiums in excess of the war- 
rants conversion rights must be paid 
for each issue, with the exception of 
Electric Power & Light. In the case 
of Electric Power, the price determi- 
nant is not the warrant’s right to pur- 
chase common stock at $25 per share, 
but the warrant’s treatment as one- 
third of a share of common stock in 
present plans for the company’s re- 
capitalization under the Public Utility 
Act. 


Market Significant 


Holders of the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement, Hussman Refrigerator and 
Ward Baking warrants possess op- 
tions with some present value, but 
current prices range from 27 to 117 
per cent over the privilege values. A 
holder realizes no income from such 
a commitment and will profit only if 
the common stocks show further 
strength marketwise. 

Warrants occupy the most mar- 
ginal position of any security issue in 
a company’s capital structure. Since 
they have neither a debt nor an 
equity privilege, they are subject to 
extremely wide fluctuations. Even 
the most promisingly situated are 
outright gambles and thus totally 
unsuited for investment purposes. 


of Listed Warrants 


Provilege————_ 


No. of Price -—Recent Price~ 
: Shares Per Share Expiration Date Value Stock Warrants 
ACF-Brill Motors ES Te es 1 a$12.50 aJan. 1, 1950 Nil 3 1 
Atlas Corporation ........... 1 25.00 None Nil 21 5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........ 2 17.50 Feb. 1, 1950 Nil 17 3 
Electric Power & Light...... b b b $7.67 23 7 
Hussmann Refrigerator ...... 1 8.45 May 15, 1950 3.55 12 4 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott..... 1 28.99 None Nil 22 5 
Niagara Hudson Power....... e e e Nil’ 10 1% 
Penn-Dixie Cement .......... 1 20.00 May 31, 1949 100 21 2 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ....... 1 15.00 Jan. 31, 1950 Nil 8 K% 
Tri-Continental Corp. ........ 122 1846 None Nil 7 2% 
United Corporation .......... 1 27.50 None Nil 3 ts 
Ward Baking... ...55.:... 1 £12.50 fApr. 1, 1951 1.50 14 3% 
a—Thereafter at $15.00 per share to January 1, 1955. b—To be treated as 1/3 common share in 


present dissolution plan. c—Estimated value. 


plan. f—Thereafter at $15.00 per share to April 


e—No provision for warrants in present dissolution 


1, 1956. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical A+ 

Stock represents a sound commit- 
ment for even the most conservative 
investor; recent price, 176. (Pays 
$6 plus year-end extra.) Capital ex- 
penditures of $54 million last year 
included expansion of facilities to in- 
clude production of several important 
chemicals such as methanol, formalde- 
hyde (used in making plastics), de- 
tergents and organic fluorine com- 
pounds. Sales reached record levels 
in 1948 and net per share advanced 
about five per cent over 1947. A\l- 
lied’s sales outlets embrace practical- 
ly every industry and ownership of 
mines and wells assures it of exten- 
sive raw material sources. Company 
still has important investments in the 
common stocks of U. S. Steel and 
Air Reduction. 


American Brake Shoe Boe 

A better grade industry represen- 
tative, but little incentive exists for 
new purchases at present; price 31. 
(Pd. $2.50 in ’48.) The company as 
a whole operated at 91 per cent of 
capacity in 1948 and shipments set a 
record of $120 million, 12 per cent 
above 1947. However, slackening de- 
mand in one division and difficulty in 
getting two new plants into opera- 
tion held net per share to $4.42 vs. 
$4.11 in 1947, equivalent to 4 per 
cent of sales in both years compared 
with 8 per cent in prewar 1939. A 
new and better-wearing freight car 
wheel was developed, but it has not 
been decided whether production in 
commercial quantities is feasible. 
About half of the company’s output 
goes to railroads and rail equipment 
manufacturers and the management 
notes “a substantial falling off in 
orders” for new railroad cars. (Also 


FW, Sept. 29.) 


Chrysler B+ 

Around -54, shares are quite rea- 
sonably priced, statistically, and yield 
is generous. (Divs. incr. to $1.25 qu. 
8 


in Mar. ’49.) Chrysler’s unit sales of 
1.1 million cars and trucks in 1948 
were “considerably below productive 
capacity” ‘but surpassed all other 
years save 1937 and 1940-41. This 
volume resulted in earnings of $10.25 
a share compared with $7.72 in the 
like 1947 period, but while the 5.7 
per cent realized on total sales was 
appreciably higher than the 4 per 
cent netted during the war years 
1942-1945, it fell short of the 6.6 per 
cent earned in the prewar years of 
1936-1940. Next month, a special 
stockholders’ meeting will vote on an 
increase in authorized common stock 
to 20 million shares (8.7 million are 
outstanding) and a change in the par 
value of the shares to $25 from $2.50. 
(Also FW, Aug. 18.) 


Clinchfield Coal Co 

Although speculative, stock—now 
at about 25— possesses a growth 
potential. (Paid 1948, $3.30; 1947, 
$1.00.) The company operates five 
bituminous mines in Virginia, has 
acquired two seams of high quality 
bituminous coal in West Virginia 
and is now adding natural gas pro- 
duction to its activities. Clinchfield 
recently started drilling on its 250,000 
acres of property and has developed 
gas production in its Number 1 well, 
at a depth of 3,849 feet. The com- 
pany expects to drill the entire prop- 
erty to develop the full possibility of 
gas production. The Pittston Com- 
pany owns 58 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock. 


Continental Oil B 

Representing a well integrated oil 
unit, stock appears reasonably priced 
at 54. (Paid $3.50 in 1948.) Strong 
demand, higher average product 
prices and consequent widening of 


‘ margins lifted earnings sharply in 


1948 to $11.24 per share on the com- 
mon stock vs. $6.61 in 1947. In the 
past year, crude oil production was 
the highest in company’s history, 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


amounting to 40.6 million barrels as 
compared with 38.3 million barrels in 
the preceding year. 
runs to refineries totaled 23.6 million 
barrels as against 21.6 million in 
1947. During the year a number of 
new natural gas discoveries were 
made which substantially increased 
total gas reserves. New contracts for 
the sale of natural gas have been 


signed and others revised on more 


favorable terms. 
24.) 


(Also FW, Nov. 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 

Stock offers investment quality and 
5.7% yield at price around 63. (Pays 
$3.60 an.) Revenues climbed 13 per 
cent in 1948, but substantial cost in- 
creases reduced net per share to $4.25 
vs. $4.92 in 1947, based on the shares 
outstanding at the close of each year. 
Accordingly, the company has ap- 
plied to the Public. Service Commis- 
sion of Maryland for emergency rate 
increases which are necessary if the 
$100 million construction program 
over the next five years is to be 
adequately financed. In 1948, pursu- 
ant to agreement with the state com- 
mission and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, $4.3 million of plant acquisi- 
tion adjustments was charged off to 
depreciation reserves, leaving $11.9 
million of this account on the com- 
pany’s books. Last year’s $3.60 com- 
mon dividend marked the 19th con- 
secutive year for that rate. (Also 
FW, July 21.) 


Dayton Power & Light B 

A 6% return ts available from this 
good grade utility equity, currently 
selling around 30. (Pays $1.80 an.) 
Steady growth is reflected in the 
amount of electric energy and gas 
sold by the company, respectively two 
and a half and two times greater than 
was sold in 1940, Earnings, based 
on the shares outstanding at the close 
of 1948, totaled $2.56 a share com- 
pared with $2.69 on a lesser number 
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of shares the year before. A new 
60,000 kw generator was placed in 
service last July and as a result only 
8 per cent of electric energy distrib- 
uted in 1948 was purchased in com- 
parison with 15 per cent in 1947. 
Cost of the 1949-1952 construction 
program is estimated at $40 million, 
of which about $28 million will be 
secured by the company through ex- 
ternal financing. 


Hercules Powder Bop 

Shares have long term appeal at 
current quotations around 41. (Paid 
$2.25 in ’48; 45c in Mar. ’49.) Re- 
search was again stressed by the com- 
pany in 1948 with expenditures by 
this division totaling $3.9 million or 
about 3 per cent of sales. However, 
while the physical volume of business 
improved 6 per cent over the preced- 
ing year, net income dropped 15 per 
cent to $3.99 a share. Higher costs, 
lower prices for naval stores and a 
decline in export sales to 10 per cent 
of total dollar volume (vs. 17 per 
cent prewar) account for the slump 
in profits. The bulk of the company’s 
sales in the past year went to the 
paint and varnish, lacquer, blasting 
and mining, paper, rayon and plas- 
tics industries. (Also FW, Nov. 10.) 


Murphy (G. C.) A 

This chain store issue, priced at 39, 
has an impressive record of growth. 
(Pays 37¥%ac qu. plus 75¢ extra m 
'48.) Sales and earnings showed a 
distinct uptrend last year improving 
15 per cent and 12 per cent respec- 
tively over 1947. Only one new store 
was opened during 1948, bringing the 
total number of operating units to 
210, of which 102 are located in 
Pennsylvania, 31 in West Virginia 
and 17 in Ohio. However, extensive 
expansion and modernization of exist- 
ing outlets. is indicated by the ex- 
penditure of $5.2 million for property 
and equipment. Sales per store were 
at an all-time high of $655,069, at- 
tributable in part to an intensified 
sales promotion program, and earn- 
ings per share amounted to $4.76, 
51 cents above the $4:25 reported 
in 1947, 


Nopco Chemical Bot 

Recovery from last year’s low to 
current 27 reflects recent earnings wm- 
provement. (Pd. $1.60 in 1948.) Im- 
proved volume in sales of industrial 
chemicals to such basic industries as 
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the textile, leather, paper and paint 
trade contributed to record volume of 
$20 million in 1948. However, the 
high cost of developing and market- 
ing new products by the relatively 
new pharmaceutical division restric- 
ted net to $2.26 a share vs. $2.90 in 
1947. New types of synthetic deter- 
gents were brought out last year and 
the company has strengthened the line 
of hormone products sold through its 
subsidiary, Rare Chemicals, Inc. The 
year-end balance sheet disclosed a 
strong financial position, with a cur- 
rent ratio of 5-to-1, and only $1.4 
million of current debt preceding the 
$2.4 million of preferred stock and 
the 220,109 common shares. (Also 
FW, Sept. 8.) 


Parke, Davis A 

At 27, shares have appeal for the 
good quality and 5.2% yield. (Now 
pays $1.40 an.) Researchers for the 
company have developed a method 
for synthetic production of chloro- 
mycetin, one of the new “wonder” 
drugs that has been found effective in 
treating typhoid and scrub typhus. 
This is the first time that one of the 
new drugs has been made syntheti- 
cally, but it is not expected that syn- 
thetic production of penicillin and 
streptomycin will follow since the 
fermentation method used in connec- 
tion with the latter drugs is consid- 
ered more economical. Earnings in 
1948 were equal to $1.98 a share, 
only moderately below the $2.23 
(revised figure) reported for 1947. 


Portsmouth Steel , 

Low price-earnings ratio and 12.5 
per cent yield reflect the unseasoned 
status of the shares; recent price, 12. 
Portsmouth continued its steady pro- 
gress last year, expanding sales to 
$58.9 million from $49.5 million in 
1947, and earnings also forged ahead 
with net equal to $3.54 a share vs. 
$3.03 in ’47. Effective March 1, divi- 
dends were raised to 37% cents 
quarterly from 25 cents paid previ- 
ously. A total of $3.5 million was 
spent in 1948 for improvements and 
additions to plant facilities and to 
provide for adequate supplies of high 
grade iron ore and coal for steel mak- 
ing. Additional shares of Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron, an important iron ore 
producer, were purchased making 
Portsmouth the holder of more than 
10 per cent of the outstanding shares. 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Standard Oil (Indiana) B+ 

Priced at 40, stock has attraction 
for income. (Paid $2.12%4 plus stock 
in ’48.) All previous records were 
broken last year as sales and earnings 
attained the highest levels in the com- 
pany’s sixty years of operation. Sales 
rose to $1.2 billion from $911 million 
in the preceding year, while net 
profits increased to $9.16 per share on 
the common stock from the $6.21 re- 
ported in 1947. Whether this sizable 
increase will be applied to raising the 
dividend rate or to reduction of in- 
debtedness is a matter now under 
consideration. Volume in 1949 con- 
tinues to exceed the comparable 
period of 1948 although some price 
weakness in certain areas is apparent. 
However, the over-all picture for the 
current year is reassuring. 


Sylvania Electric Products B 


Selling at approximately 22, shares 
have limited speculative appeal based 
on long term growth possibilities. 
(Pd. 1948, $1.40; 1947, $1.40). In 
connection with its television cathode 
ray tube program which is to be 
tripled, company will offer 250,000 
shares of no par common stock (price 
to be filed by amendment to the regis- 
tration statement). Company officials 
indicate that to help supply an en- 
larging market in the South and West, 
a new plant will be constructed at 
some point where it can economically 
serve these areas. Present expansion 
programs will require $11 million of 
added funds, of which $5 million 
would represent increased inventories 
and receivables. (Also FW, Aug. 11.) 


United Fruit A 

Vield of 7.8% at quotations around 
51 is quite liberal, quality considered. 
(Pd. $2 so far in 1949). United’s 
earnings mounted to $6.01 a share in 
1948 from $5.37 the year before after 
appropriation in both years of $7 mil- 
lion (equal to 80 cents a share) toa 
reserve for abnormal construction 
costs. Although improved agricul- 
tural methods and increased acreage 
permitted the marketing of record 
quantities of bananas last year, the 
demand still exceeds available sup- 
plies. The company started 1949 with 
a fleet of 52 vessels, including 36 re- 
frigerated fruit ships and 16 miscel- 
laneous cargo vessels. The develop- 
ment of such crops as cacao—the 
source of cocoa and chocolate—and 
sugar is being successfully promoted. 
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Attractive Status For 






Phillips Petroleum 


Company’s growth has been far above average, due in 


part to wide diversification. Stock sells at less than five 


times 1948 earnings and offers a yield of 5.2 per cent 


_ an operating standpoint, the 
petroleum industry is perhaps the 
outstanding example of consistent 
long term growth. In only 19 of the 
92 years since oil was first discov- 
ered in this country, and in only 
seven of the past 50 years, has crude 
production failed to exceed the pre- 
vious year’s level. Thus, it is only 
to be expected that the leading com- 
panies in this field should have shown 
a greater than average ability to in- 
crease their output and their reve- 
nues. Even in this fortunate group, 
Phillips Petroleum is outstanding. 

Formed in 1917, the company was 
solely a producer of crude oil, natural 
gas and natural gasoline in its early 
years. By 1927, it had raised its 
crude output to 17.2 million barrels 
from 218,466 barrels in 1918 and its 
natural gasoline production to 186.7 
million gallons from 389,928 gallons. 
In order to obtain markets for its out- 
put, it entered the refining and 
marketing fields in 1927, later 
(1930) branching out into transpor- 
tation as well with an 800-mile gaso- 
line pipe line, the first such line to 
be constructed. 


Crude Production 


By 1937, crude production had ris- 
en to 24.7 million barrels, refinery 
runs to 15.7 million barrels and natu- 
ral gasoline production to 333.7 mil- 
lion gallons. The company had 
achieved a leading position in its field 
and was regarded as a relatively ma- 
ture organization for an oil company, 
but subsequent events have shown 
that in 1937 its growth had hardly 
started. Last year its crude output 
amounted to 39.9 million barrels, a 
larger percentage gain from 1937 lev- 
els than that shown by the industry 
as a whole. 

In the meantime, however, refining 
operations—which have increased in 
scope in every year since they were 
commenced—rose even more, show- 
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ing a gain of 225 per cent over those 
for 1937 against an advance of 71.5 
per cent for the entire industry. Much 
of the improvement took place last 
year, when crude runs rose to 51.1 
million barrels from 33.5 million in 
1947. Thus, for almost the first time 
in its history the company is refining 
more crude than it is producing. (In 
1942 and 1943, when there were re- 
strictions on well drilling, production 
equaled 921%4 per cent and 94 per 
cent, respectively, of refinery runs.) 
Even so, however, Phillips produced 
78 per cent of its crude requirements 
last year; most integrated units have 
to be satisfied with a considerably 
lower proportion. 


Diversified Interests 


Even if it depended solely on its 
petroleum activities, the company 
would thus have shown an excellent 
financial record. But it has many 
other interests as well. It is the larg- 
est producer of liquefied petroleum 
gas and a leading producer of natural 
gas. The latter activity has had a 
number of offshoots of which the first, 
extraction from the gas of natural 
gasoline, dates back to the founding 





Phillips Petroleum 


Earned 
er Divi- Price Range 
Year *Sales Share dends High Low 
1929.. $51.1 $5.20 $200 47 —24y% 
1932.. 61.7 0.19 None 8%— 2 


1937.. 1187 542 °- 275 64 —30% 


1938.. 1119 203 200 443%—27% 
1939.. 1129* 221 200 46%4—31% 
1940.. 1153 261 200 4134—27% 
1941.. 1424 392 225 4614353 
1942.. 1441 292 200 46 —30. 
1943.. 1576 288 2.00 50 —42% 
1944.. 2029 426 200 48544214 
1945.. 2125 459 2.00 59344414 
1946.. 220.1 460 200 73%—49 
1947.. 2983 26.76 250  633%4—50% 
1948.. 487.2 1201 3.00 77:4—545% 





* Gross operating income; in millions. a—On 
shares outstanding at end of year; on average 
shares outstanding during year earnings per share 
were $8.11. 





of the present company; Phillips is 
the largest factor in the natural gaso- 
line field. In addition to being the 
number one supplier of natural gas 
to carbon black plants, the company 
is a leading contender in carbon 
black manufacture itself, running a 
very good third behind Columbian 
Carbon and United Carbon. The 
organization has been in the forefront 
of the development of petroleum 
chemistry; last year a new chemical 
subsidiary was formed which is now 
making carbon black and anhydrous 
ammonia for fertilizer, both from 
natural gas, and plans to make am- 
monium nitrate and ammonium sul- 
fate fertilizers. 

The wide diversification of its ac- 
tivities has been an important factor 
contributing to Phillips’ excellent 
record. In addition, however, the 
company enjoys very able manage- 
ment, whose contributions are evi- 
denced: in the aggressive expansion 
policies followed, in the organization’s 
technical leadership and capability in 
developing new and improved refin- 
ing processes, and in low operating 
costs. The success of drilling pro- 
grams has consistently been better 
than the industry average. Some 
pioneering achievements of this en- 
terprise include the blending of motor 
fuel for varying weather conditions 
and the development of thermal poly- 
merization and alkylation. Phillips 
has been a consistent advocate of 
unitized operation of oil fields, which 
increases eventual recovery of crude 
and reduces costs. 


Large Reserves 


The company’s reserves of natural 
gas are larger than those of any 
other organization in this country, 
and its crude oil reserves are also far 
above average in relation to current 
production. Active exploration and 
drilling are still going on, however ; 
more wells were drilled in 1948 than 
in any prior year. Holdings are con- 
centrated mainly in the Mid-Conti- 
nent area, but within the past few 
years Phillips has also secured repre- 
sentation in Colombia, Venezuela and 
the Middle East. 

Not content with the progress 
achieved to date, the management has 
made plans for further expansion in 
all divisions. Thus, barring a major 
collapse in the price of oil and its 
products—an unlikely assumption— 

Please turn to page 26 
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Diversification Aids 


Tire Companies 


Peak of wide profit margin replacement demand has 
passed, but over-all volume will continue large. 


Non-tire business should help stabilize earnings 


he rubber industry produced 

81.4 million automotive casings 
last year, a figure which outstripped 
shipments by some 3.6 million units. 
The failure of sales to match output 
has continued into 1949 with the re- 
sult that inventories at the close of 
last January totaled 11.3 million cas- 
ings—29 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. As anticipated, shipments for 
original equipment on cars and trucks 
made the best showing, improving 
over the 1947 level while sales in the 
more profitable replacement market 
declined to 63 per cent of total tire 
shipments, or approximately the pre- 
war percentage. 

Inventories currently on hand are 
equal to about 15 per cent of 1948 
unit shipments, not an unwieldy pro- 
portion, but the fact that truck tire 
dealers are offering multiple dis- 
counts from manufacturers’ retail 
list prices, and the reductions insti- 
tuted by the mail order chains, may 
foreshadow a further weakening of 
the tire price structure. However, it 
is expected a high rate of motor ve- 
hicle production will sustain original 
equipment business throughout the 
year while any falling off in replace- 
ment tire volume will be largely off- 
set by expanding non-tire business. 
Consequently, 1949 rubber consump- 
tion should again top the million-ton 
mark for the fourth successive post- 
war year. In the 1939-1941 period, 
an average of only 675,000 long tons 
was consumed. 

The 450,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber used last year was a 20 per cent 
decline from the year before, but 
it was well in excess of the 225,000 
tons that must be consumed under 
the Rubber Act of 1948. Total ton- 
nage figures tend to conceal the fact 
that in the non-transportation field 
where no mandatory restrictions ap- 
ply, natural rubber use gained sharp- 
ly at the expense of the synthetic 
product. However, the relative po- 
sition of man-made rubber has been 
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greatly strengthened by the introduc- 
tion of the new “cold” type syn- 
thetic which has performed so effec- 
tively that by the end of 1949 half 
of the nation’s synthetic productive 
capacity will have been converted to 
the cold process. According to the 
RFC, cold synthetic increases the 
tread wear of passenger tires by 30 





Firestone Tire 


Tire Checkup 


per cent over that obtained from the 
best natural rubber tires. As yet, 
the cold type competes with natural 
mainly in passenger tires, but it is 
believed that improvement in the new 
synthetic will eventually permit its 
use in such non-automotive products 
as conveyor belting, footwear and 
rubber hose. 

The diversification policy adopted 
by the leading rubber companies is 
one of the most favorable aspects of 
the current operating picture. U. S. 
Rubber, for example, reported that 
only half of 1948 sales was obtained 


from its tire business, with the bal- 
ance derived from chemicals, plas- 


tics, textiles and other activities. 
Firestone is the leading maker of. 
stainless steel barrels and also turns 
out milk containers and syrup dis- 
pensing cans. Goodrich has come to 
the fore with its chemical line and 
Goodyear is an important producer 
of foam rubber for the automotive 
and furniture industries. Reflecting 
the growing importance of these side- 
lines, mnon-transportation activities 
take 30 per cent of the new rubber 
consumed by the industry and ac- 
counted for an estimated dollar vol- 
ume of more than $1 billion in 1948, 
over three times the 1939 volume. 

The average age of passenger cars 
on the road is now about 9.3 years 
and that of trucks eight years so that 
in addition to the normal growth in 
motor vehicles in use, occasioned by 
the expansion in population and na- 
tional income, replacement of the 
large number of over-age models still 
running promises to keep automotive 
production at a satisfactory level for 
some time to come. This year’s out- 
put of cars and trucks is expected 
to compare favorably with the 5.5 
million units turned out in 1948, de- 
spite a moderate downturn in truck 
production, and motor vehicle regis- 
trations appear to be headed for new 
peaks. 

Further adding to the nation’s rub- 
ber-tired population are the 2.4 mil- 
lion tractors in service on the farms. 
All of these factors point to a tire 
market well above the prewar experi- 
ence whose growth possibilities are 
far from exhausted. . 

The matter of who distributes the 
tires produced is important to the in- 
dustry as well as the number of units 
sold. It is noteworthy that oil com- 
panies have taken away leadership 
in replacement tire sales from the 
mail order companies, boosting their 
share of this all-important market to 
24 per cent in 1947 from only 19 
per cent in 1946 while the latter 

Please turn to page 22 


Statistics of the Leading Rubber Companies 


r—— Gross ——, Earned Price 
(Millions) Per Share Dividends Recent Earngs. 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 Price Ratio Yield 
Firestone Tire... a$638.4 a$633.9 a$13.46 a$13.84 $4.00 49 3.5 8.2% 
General Tire.... 6126.1 b105.9 b9.08 —_b7.33 2.00 20 2.7 10.0 
Goodrich (B. F.) 410.2 4198 c16.18 16.57 5.50 62 3.7 8.9 
Goodyear Tire 670.8 704.9 e10.93 e10.25 4.00 43 4.2 9.3 
Lee Rubber..... a37.2 a35.7 a9.47  a7.87 3.50 42 5.3 8.3 
U. S. Rubber.... 581.0 572.0 9.39 8.48 £4.00 39 46 103 





a—Year ended October 31. 
was $22.69 a share in 1948 and $21.15 in 1947. 
in 1948 and $14.56 in 1947. f—Indicated rate. 


b—Year ended November 30. 


c—Before contingency provisions, net 


e—Before reserve for foreign losses, net was $13.40 
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What Worries The Brokers 


here is considerable undercover 

irritation and discussion among 
Stock Exchange members over the 
competition of investment trusts with 
which they are forced to contend. In 
the prolonged period of stagnation in 
in-and-out trading, the brokerage 
houses have been at their wits’ end 
to make both ends meets and keep 
out of the red, while on the other 
hand investment trusts continue mer- 
rily on, increasing their clientele. 

The situation is accentuated by the 
absence of large traders and _ by 
market restrictions, especially high 
margins. 

Investment trusts are by no means 
a-new idea. They were first intro- 
duced many years ago by the Scots, 
and have flourished in England. They 
are built upon the theory of invest- 
ment diversification whereby risks to 
capital are spread over a large area. 
Their greatest and soundest argu- 
ment is “don’t put all your eggs in 
one basket.” 

In this country the investment 
trusts first came into prominence in 
the ’twenties. In that period num- 
erous brokerage houses and invest- 
ment banking firms organized large 
investment trusts. The experiment 
turned out disastrously, for many of 
them collapsed after the stock market 
debacle of 1929 and investors who 
held the securities suffered large 
losses. 

The reason for such a calamitous 
ending was not that the principle was 
not sound. In some instances the 
cause was mismanagement. They be- 
came a dumping ground for unsalable 
securities for the bankers who spon- 
sored them. 

But the picture has changed since 
then. Present-day investment trusts 


—of which there are various forms— — 


rest upon a much sounder basis; they 
are more mature and furthermore are 
now under government regulation. 
They make their appeal to the small 
and medium-sized investor who 
thinks he lacks the facilities and the 
knowledge needed to administer a 
sound security portfolio for himself. 
In an important respect the current 
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By Louis Guenther 








tide favors the growth of the invest- 
ment trusts. Men of means have been 
diminishing in number as the result 
of the New Deal’s pet policy of re- 
distributing the wealth by means of 
excessive taxes and heavy inheritance 
levies. Hence the bulk of free capital 
available for investment now is in 
the possession of our great middle 
class and the laboring people who are 
enjoying the highest compensations 
they have ever had. 

Investment trusts have shrewdly 
recognized this fact and are direct- 
ing their sales efforts toward those 
individuals. They have gathered to- 
gether a large corps of salesmen and 
set them to pushing door bells, with 
such successful results as to cause 
the current irritation among brokers. 
This kind of competition is perfectly 
legitimate, and it is about time the 
brokers, who are wailing over the 
situation, recognize it and do some 


‘ bell-ringing themselves, for only in 


this manner can they increase their 
own business. 


Investigation Basic 


But here I wish to point out that 
the investor needs as much to investi- 
gate the standing of each investment 
trust issue as any individual security. 

Some of the investment trusts offer 
another attractive feature, at least to 
small investors—that of paying divi- 
dends monthly instead of quarterly, 
for there is nothing so pleasing as to 
get such checks at frequent intervals. 
These are some of the reasons why 
these organizations have outstepped 
the brokers in competition for in- 
vestors’ patronage. 

Some of the more enterprising 
brokers have come to recognize that 
this competition must be met by us- 
ing sales methods instead of relying 


on crying towels. Some of them have 
set up their own sales organizations 
to sell investment trust shares. Their 
compensation comes to them in the 
form of commissions paid to them by 
the trusts whose shares they sell, 
with these commissions coming out 
of the trusts’ so-called loading charges 
—which, of course, in the final analy- 
sis are paid by the customers them- 
selves. ; 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has inaugurated a national campaign 
to sell the advantages of the securities 
of our leading enterprises to the resi- 
dents of Main Street. By doing this 
it is paving fhe way for brokers to 
enlarge their own business in listed 
issues if they will follow up this edu- 
cational campaign by aggressive sales 
efforts of their own. 

In another manner could brokers 
successfully compete with the invest- 
ment trusts, and that is by offering 
to set up for clients individual invest- 
ment portfolios and for a small fee 
supervise them for such customers. 
These portfolios could be made up in 
various packages running from $2,- 
000 to $25,000 or more. But to make 
such a program successful, advertis- 
ing and first-class salesmanship will 
be required. 

However, brokers must recognize 
the fact that the legitimate investment 
trusts are here to stay. Their main 
problem is to find the road whereby 
they can successfully compete with 
them on an even basis. There is a 
vast store of investment capital in 
this nation which has been hardly 
tapped and in that reservoir there is 
business enough to be equitably di- 
vided between the investment trusts 
and enterprising brokers. Then the 
lion and the lamb can live together 
peacefully. 
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Large Sales Assured 





Grocery Chain Stores 


Status improved by increase in workers’ share 


of the income dollar and better merchandising 


methods. Most shares are good income issues 


he grocery chains not only can 

count 1948 a good year but can 
look ahead to 1949 results with some 
confidence. Sales last year were uni- 
versally better, as every one of the 
nine leaders set new records. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, pacing the field, turmed over 
some $2.5 billion in goods compared 
with $1.9 billion in its previous fiscal 
year. Safeway Stores, which reports on 
a calendar year basis, nearly doubled 
its 1944 sales volume with a new high 
mark of $1.3 billion. Altogether gro- 
cery chain store sales rose 13 per 
cent last year, but of more significance 
in respect to the future was their col- 
lective gain over the independent gro- 
cery firms which continue to lag be- 
hind the trend. Last year, the inde- 
pendents gained 4 per cent in sales. 

The plain fact is that the grocery 
chains accounted for 38 per cent of all 
grocery sales last year compared with 
35 per cent in 1947 and 33 per cent in 
1946. Should this present trend con- 
tinue much farther, the larger chains 
will account for nearly half or per- 
haps more than half of the grocery 
business of the nation. One reason 
for this greater proportion of busi- 
ness is physical expansion. For ex- 
ample, the Kroger Company last year 
opened 147 new or relocated stores. 
One of the most rapidly-growing 
chains, Food Fair Stores, opened 12 
new supermarkets in various parts of 
its East Coast territory, and on Janu- 
ary 4 last it completed its 107th 
supermarket in Miami, Fla. Jewel 
Tea opened 16 new stores and broad- 
ened its lines. National Tea contin- 
ued its policy of eliminating smaller 
stores and opening large, modern 
food marts. This physical expansion 
is not yet at an end. 

The grocery chains also are making 
good use of improved ‘merchandising 
methods as witness the addition of 
the supermarket-type units to their 
properties. These larger stores lend 
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themselves well to the installation of 
latest-type equipment for easy and 
convenient self-service. Older units, 
meanwhile, are being sold or re- 
modeled. 

While the gain in population has 
directly aided the grocery chains, the 
increase in the workers’ share of the 
national income dollar has also-helped 
volume. With more disposable in- 
come and, in accordance with recent 
home-building trends, less _ closet 
space and fewer cellars, the housewife 
has had to purchase more food at the 
grocery store rather than preserve or 
can it herself. More varieties of 
canned foods, at the same time, have 
been offered, a trend particularly 
noticeable in frozen foods and in baby 
foods. Even the dog food industry 
volume far exceeds prewar levels. 


Markups Low 


Markups for the grocery chains 
have been about the lowest on record 
in recent months. Although dollar 
sales and tonnage moved was greater 
last year for all nine of the leaders, 
five reported a decline in net profits. 
National Tea, for example, cut its 
margin of profit from 1.65 per cent 
in 1947 to 1.5 per cent last year to 
meet the keener competition for the 
consumers’ dollar at a time when 
price resistance was being felt. Jewel 
Tea managed to keep its income in 
both years at 2.6 per cent of dollar 
sales and so made 1948 the best year 





in its history, as its report stated, for 
“customers, employes, suppliers, Gov- 
ernment and stockholders.” On the 
other hand, Kroger’s income was ap- 
preciably less not only because of 
higher wage rates and an increase in 
store leasehold improvement expendi- 
tures, but also reduced profit margins 
of its manufacturing division. 

Although Food Fair Stores re- 
ported a 16 per cent gain in dollar 
sales, net was down 4 per cent for 
the 53-week period ended December 
31 last vs. 52 weeks ended December 
27, 1947. American Stores’ 1948 
sales were $417.5 million vs. $388.6 
million one year ago; cost of sales, 
$355.2 million vs. $331.2 million ; op- 
erating expenses, $50.4 million vs. 
$45.6 million. The result was that 
net profit was down 4.4 per cent. 

Dividends, meanwhile, seem quite 
secure. Food Fair, Jewel Tea, Na- 
tional Tea and Safeway Stores all 
covered dividends twice over last 
year. Atlantic & Pacific Tea earned 
$18.21 per share in its fiscal year 
ended February 28, 1948 (later fig- 
ures not yet reported), paying $7.00 
a share during the calendar year. 

In addition to a larger share of the 
consumer dollar spent for groceries, 
the food chains may realize somewhat 
better profit margins this year as 
wholesale prices decline. The results 
of increased efficiency coupled with 
decreased operating expenses began 
to be realized by some of the chains 
early last fall, a situation which is 
continuing on into this year. Thus 
the trend toward lower net may be 
reversed this year in some instances ; 
earnings at least should not move far 
from present levels. 

The shares of most of the grocery 
chains can be classified as good in- 
come issues. Dividend returns of 6.5 
per cent from such companies as 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea and 
Jewel Tea are attractive even under 
current circumstances. 


Fiscal Highlights of the Grocery Chains 


Sales 


-—(Millions)—, 
1947 1948 

American Stores... $388.6 $417.5 
First National ..... a256.5 a315.9 
i. ee 121.8 142.0 
Grand Union ...... b98.8 b116.0 
Great A.& P....... e1,909.0 €2,545.6 
Jewel Tea ..... cin: ae, - .oe 
Kroger Company... 754.3 825.7 
National Tea....... 217.9 270.2 
Safeway Stores..... 1,113.0 1,267.5 





* Declared or paid to March 23. + On 1948 payments. a—Year ended March 31. 


February 26 of following year. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


Earned 
-—Per Share—, r—Dividends—, Recent 
1947 1948 1948 *1949 Price Yield 
$4.55 $435 $1.75 $1.05 24 7.3% 
c5.62 5.68 3.50 2.00 60 §. 
1.58 1.42 £0.40 0.10 9 4.4- 
c2.16 2.57 0.94 0.25 18 5.2 
e13.60 e18.21 7.00 400 107 6.5 
5.58 6.66 3.00 1.35 46 6.5 
5.23 5.07 3.00 0.60 48 6.2 
5.45 5.08 1.871%4 1.00 25 7.5 
2.76 3.50 1.00 0.25 19 5.3 


b—Year ended 


c—Nine months. e—Year ended February 28. f—Plus stock. 
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Forward Together— 





Management and Labor 


Student of labor-management relations advocates 
corporate directorates for union representatives 


to improve workers’ 


cooperation with capital 


‘- By John Daniels 


n a recent issue of FINANCIAL 
Wor tp (Dec. 15) publisher Louis 
Guenther proposed something which 
contains great potentialities for 
American industry. 

Pointing to “three pillars in indus- 
trial security—the public, the share- 
holder and labor’—he declared that 
“true democratic progress” is depend- 
ent upon these three factors working 
together in close accord. “Corporate 
management,” he said, “has been do- 
ing a fine job in promoting good re- 
lations with the public and improving 
its dealings with stockholders. But it 
is my candid opinion that business 
has been backward with regard to its 
relations with labor.” He then pro- 
posed that labor be represented “at 
the council table where policies are 
discussed and shaped by corporate 
management.” 

I wish to endorse and somewhat 
expand Mr. Guenther’s proposal. In 
recent years I have closely followed 
current developments in the arena 
of labor-management relations, and 
have come to two conclusions. First 
—so long as labor and management 
are rigidly separated and face each 
other as opponents, the conflict be- 
tween them is bound to continue. 
Second—the only adequate and last- 
ing way to resolve that conflict is to 
end the rigidity of this dividing line. 

Having reached those conclusions, 
I then set myself to the task of for- 
mulating a practical way to replace 
perpetual conflict by basic, broad 
and durable cooperation. Last year 
in a number of articles I put forward 
a concrete plan for organic partner- 
ship of management and labor. With- 
in limits of present space I can pre- 
sent only the gist of this plan. It 
requires no legislation whatever, eith- 
er federal or state, but is entirely vol- 
untary for management and labor to 
adopt in unison. It is submitted not 
for immediate and general adoption 
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but for pioneering trial, at first in 
small or medium-sized plants where 
the management personnel and the 
labor force are fairly well acquaint- 
ed with one another, mutually well 
disposed, and progressive. And it 
is applicable to the standard pattern 
of American industry: corporate 
stock ownership, capitalistic manage- 
ment, and unionized labor. 


Two-Stage Program 


The plan has two stages. First, 
the union or unions in a given plant 
would select from their own local 
ranks representatives to serve in the 
company’s management personnel, 
Top management would place these 
representatives at various managerial 
levels, initially in “staff” positions as 
distinguished from those of the direct 
top-to-bottom “line” of executive re- 
sponsibility. From day to day the 
union representatives would share in 
staff discussions, contributing to man- 
agement their on-the-job familiarity 
with the problems and aspirations of 
the wage-workers. They would get 
actual’ managerial experience—how 
else can they get it?—and take back 
to the union a better comprehension 
of management’s responsibilities. 

Though accountable to the union 
they would also be responsible to 
their managerial superiors. Thus the 
essential unity of management would 
be conserved, and in fact broadened 
and strengthened by including labor 
representation. 





The Author 


John Daniels (A.B., A.M., Economics— 
Harvard—has for many years been en- 
gaged in research; organization and ad- 
ministration, writing and lecturing. His 
books include “Outline of Economics” and 
“Cooperation: An American Way.” His 
plan for organic partnership of manage- 
ment and labor was outlined in articles 
which appeared last year in The New 
Leader, January 10 and July 31, and in 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, October 23. 








In the second stage of this partner- 
ship plan the union would select rep- 
resentatives—perhaps from among 
those by that time managerially ex- 
perienced—whom on management’s 
recommendation the company’s stock- 
holders would duly elect as full vot- 
ing members of the board of direc- 
tors. As such, while still accountable 
to the union, they like the other di- 
rectors would be responsible to the 
stockholders. 

Such representation, as Mr. Guen- 
ther pointed out, would make for 
“good labor relations.” Having ac- 
cess to all the facts and figures of 
costs and profits “labor readily could 
learn, and thus better understand, 
what shapes corporate policies in re- 
gard to employes. Labor would be 
able to determine whether a particu- 
lar corporation’s earnings were sufh- 
cient to warrant a higher wage level 
for its workers... . Labor knows 
wages are a basic cost of production 
—and labor also is aware that.when 
production costs become excessively 
high the solvency of industry is im- 
paired, and with it jobs. . . . Forth- 
right management has nothing to con- 
ceal about earnings or operations.” 

Under such conditions, hot and 
hazy fulminations from on high, and 
fighting battering-ram attacks by 
unions, could be replaced by reason- 
able deliberation on the basis of fac- 
tual evidence. Collective bargaining, 
so far as still required to seal con- 
tracts, would be less like a hostile 
tug of war and more like a friendly 
agreement between partners. 

On invitation of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, set up under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, I presented my 
plan to that committee in Washington 
last May. Interest in the plan has 
widened, and favorable reactions have 
come from industrialists and econo- 
mists—including labor economists. 
The president of a well known man- 
ufacturing company wrote me:— 
“There is no doubt in our minds that 
you have the eventual solution in 
the long conflict between capital and 
labor.” 

This plan is in advance line with © 
rapidly growing trend toward a lar- 
ger measure of participation by labor 
in the operation of American indus- 
try. That trend is based on increas- 
ing realization and demonstration of 
the fact that such participation makes 
for increased industrial production. 
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Trade readjustment 


than expected by most observers a year ago. Prospective 
earnings should support better than current share prices 


Recent news from trade and industry has pro- 
vided little sustenance. for an advancing market, 
but stocks at mid-week nevertheless demonstrated 
that it is still possible for prices to rally. While 
the general business situation contains numerous 
bright spots, it is the unfavorable side of the picture 
that has recently been emphasized by the commenta- 
tors, a fact that doubtless has been among the things 
that have been responsible for the comparatively 
drab performance of the market. But as measured 
by the industrial share average, prices now are 
about midway between the high and the low for 
this year, and are well above the lows for all pre- 
vious years in more than a decade, a pattern that 
on the face of it does not seem too discouraging. 
Only when current prices are compared with com- 
pany earnings, and when it is realized that best 
grade stocks are yielding six to eight per cent or 
more, does it become plain that the market is far 
out of gear with realities. 


Retail trade is running behind year-ago levels, 
and the comparison has been widening. An im- 
portant factor in this situation is, of course, the 
later Easter date this year, and the showing as 
against last year is bound to improve in the first 
half of April. However, even after making all 
necessary adjustments, it is plain that in most lines 
1949 will not equal 1948. And the question of the 
amount of the shrinkage is an important one, for 
with pipelines filled and most corporate expansion 
programs completed, the volume of retail trade will 
be one of the principal determinants of the rate of 
general industrial activity in the months ahead. 


With only one or two exceptions, consumers’ 


deferred demand that accumulated during the war 


years now has been satisfied, but for numerous 
reasons no return to prewar levels is in prospect. 
In fact, good grounds can be found for the opinion 
that the decline in over-all retail volume from the 
peaks of last year will be quite moderate. 


There have been further signs of slowing up of 
the rate of industrial production, but no reasonable 
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continues, but situation is much better 


person had expected output to continue indefinitely 
at the artificially high levels of the postwar boom. 
Steel supply and demand are being brought into 
balance (only a few weeks ago the Administration 
was demanding that the Government build new 
steel plants to relieve shortages). The recent cut 
in the price of lead has been followed by a reduc- 
tion of 114 cents per pound for zinc—but the new 
price of 16 cents compares with an average of 5.1 
cents back in 1939. And in other directions also, 
there is evidence of the continuing adjustment in 
business to a more reasonable basis than that of 
the past several years. 


Labor-minded Government officials have been 
placing much emphasis on recent unemployment 
figures, but here too the changes that have been 
occurring appear to afford little ground for appre- 
hension. The number of workers declined from 
January to February, but the latter month saw more 
persons employed than any other February in his- 
tory. The latest statistic places unemployment at 
about 514 per cent of the total working force. Even 
at the height of the 1929 boom, the unemployment 
figure was over 44% per cent. This is the time of 
year when numerous lines of activity begin increas- 
ing their working forces, and employment figures 
on current months seem likely to move accordingly. 


All of these signs of a slowing down in general 
business were fully discounted long ago by the re- 
fusal of stock prices to move in gear with the pre- 
ceding trade boom. Increasing conviction in the 
months ahead that company earnings will remain 
substantial despite the smaller sales, and growing 
confidence that much of the Administration’s social- 
istic program will fall by the Congressional wayside, 
could find the market in good position to stage a 
more impressive rise than has been witnessed in 
many months. But whether such a development is 
to occur within the reasonable future, or is to be 
postponed until considerably later, investors are 
warranted in retention of good quality issues, 
affording comparatively liberal incomes. 


Written March 24. 1949: Richard J]. Anderson. 
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Steel Plant Shutdowns 


One of the first indications that supply and de- 
mand in the steel industry are approaching balance 
came last week when Republic Steel temporarily 
halted operations of. three blast furnaces at its 
Canton (Ohio) plant. These units were devoted 
to the conversion of semi-finished steel to sheet and 
strips. Conversion is a high cost method of manu- 
facturing since semi-finished steel is higher in price 
than other materials and billets must be shipped 
from one plant to another for conversion. As long 
as steel was in tight supply, auto makers and other 
users resorted to conversion steel to increase their 
supply of raw materials, but with the decline in ap- 
pliance sales and consequent cutbacks in produc- 
tion additional low cost steel has become available, 
eliminating the need for obtaining sheet and strip 
by conversion methods. While the larger companies 
will not be appreciably affected by this develop- 
ment, some of the smaller companies which have 
devoted a large portion of their total capacity to 
conversion will experience a significant decline in 
earnings. 


Soap Makers Suffering 

The market in fats and oils has continued weak 
and even at current depressed levels there has been 
a lack of buying interest. While the trade had 
expected some firming in the market this month, 
domestic buying volume has not increased and an 
upturn has failed to materialize. Tallow oil has 
fallen an additional two cents since late February, 
to around 11 cents per pound, and tallow has been 
marked down from eight cents to less than seven 
cents. Cottonseed oil has dropped from 13 cents 
to 101% cents, and grease prices have fallen from 
eight cents to approximately seven cents. 

Soap makers’ inventory losses have grown even 
larger due to the steady downtrend, and their status 
has been further aggravated by the recent mark- 
down in glycerin, a soap by-product. Last week, 
natural glycerin prices were lowered from 3914 
cents to 2414 cents, reflecting increasing supplies 
and the price drop in fats and oils. While this will 
benefit the protective-coatings industry, which is 
the largest glycerin buyer, it will cause inventory 
losses on the glycerin stocks which soap makers 
have on hand and add to the already substantial 
losses they have taken on their commodity holdings. 


Fire Losses Down 


That the long rise in U. S. fire losses definitely 
has rounded out is indicated by February figures 
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showing fire destruction as $62.4 million, 12.7 per 
cent below February of last year when the total 
was $71.5 million. While the usual seasonal in- 
crease over January occurred, amounting to 7.8 per 
cent, the January losses were 8.1 per cent under 
January 1948. For the first two months of 1948 
damage totaled $120.3 million against $134.5 mil- 
lion in the same 1948 period. The downtrend has 
resulted also in a reversal of the trend on a twelve- 
month basis. In the twelve-months ended February 
28 this year. the losses of $696.3 million compared 
with $705.7 million in the preceding twelve-month. 
The downtrend should be reflected in the earnings 
of fire companies, which have been badly hit in 
recent years. 


More Aircraft Business 


While the 70-group Air Force plan passed by 
the House calls for $800 million more in appropria- 
tions for aircraft procurement than President Tru- 
man asked for in his budget message, this amount 
could be diverted from the budget for universal 
military training. Chairman Carl Vinson of the 
Armed Services Committee hopes to accomplish 
just this, since the committee plans no consideration 
of universal military training this year. Should the 
legislation pass both Houses of Congress and re- 
ceive Presidential approval, or be passed over a 
veto, it is likely that a sufficient appropriation will 
be forthcoming. 

This extra business will mean more volume for 
the aircraft industry although profit margins will 
be limited by contract renegotiation. These mar- 
gins, as matters now stand, are supposed to be 
about 10 per cent before taxes or 6.2 per cent after 
taxes, but they tend to be lower than 6.2 per cent 
because of deductions of certain allowable expenses. 
Private work, therefore, although of much smaller 
volume, continues relatively more lucrative once 
new development expenses have been written off. 


More New Bicycles 

The ubiquitous bicycle has enjoyed as great a 
postwar sales boom as its adult counterpart, the 
automobile, although the buyers’ market is catching 
up with it a trifle sooner. One leading maker, listed 
on the New York Curb, more than doubled total 
sales (including other juvenile wheel goods) be- 
tween 1946 and 1947 and scored a further gain last 
year. Now, however, the industry has about over- 
taken demand and the customer can choose from a 
large variety of styles and models. 

Public interest in bicycling, although still not so 
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strong as during the 1890’s, before the advent of 
the automobile, continues quite active in respect to 
the lower age groups. Two or more children in the 
family, especially if of different sex, usually means 
at least two bicycles in the garage or basement. 
Shortly before the wartime ban on bicycle manu- 
facture became effective in the late summer of 1942 
there was a great scramble to buy them. The cus- 
tomer—frequently an adult who had to conserve 
gasoline—would take any make or style. After the 
war, due largely to deferred demand, sales reached 
record peaks in 1947 and 1948. This year they may 
not be quite so large. But despite the return of the 
buyers’ market and a more normal competitive era, 
bicycle manufacturers can count on fairly good 
sales and earnings as long as available consumer 
income holds up. 


Insurance Earnings Up 


For the first time-in 20 years, the net rate of 
interest earned on invested life insurance funds 
have registered a gain, increasing from 2.88 per 
cent in 1947, the all-time low, to 2.96 per cent last 
year. The rise not only reflects a slight upturn in 
interest rates generally, but increased investment 
in higher-yielding media. 

Reporting these figures, the Institute of Life In- 
surance cautiously observes that as the investment 
re-distribution and the rise in interest rates both 
continued through 1948, they may be expected to 
have a further effect on the earning rate this year. 
A glance backward at figures for previous years 
shows that the 1948 rate was still about one-quarter 
less than the average for the 1930s and only slight- 
ly more than half the rate for 1925. The long term 
drop naturally resulted in lower interest rates 
guaranteed in new policies for the accumulation of 
reserves and was reflected also in the rising costs 
of life insurance in recent years, although these 
costs have been offset in part by an improvement in 
the mortality rate, i.e., longer life, among policy- 


holders. 





News of Selected Issues 


Electric Storage Battery last year had sales of 
$105.5 million vs. $89.8 million in 1947 and earn- 
ings per share of $6.67 and $6.87, respectively. 

General Motors has leased a blast furnace from 
Wheeling Steel; the furnace has a capacity of 750 
tons of pig iron annually and will be operated by 
Wheeling Steel for G.M. 

Southern Railway is planning refinancing of 
$12.4 million St. Louis division first 4s of 1951; 
stockholders meet May 17 to vote on creation of a 
new issue for this purpose. 


Other Corporate News 

Merck & Company stockholders meet April 19 to 
vote on two-for-one stock split. 

A. O. Smith has acquired the gasoline pump 
division of Neptune Meter. | 

Garrett Corporation common stock has been ap- 
proved for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Continental Oil may abandon construction of its 
Oklahoma gasoline refinery; state legislature has 
passed a bill to impose a tax of one cent a gallon 
on manufactured gasoline. 

Food Fair has changed its fiscal year to end the 
Saturday nearest April 30 and the annual meeting 
to the third Tuesday in August, effective next year. 

Affiliated Gas Equipment’s preferred and com- 
mon stocks have been authorized for listing on 
N. Y. Stock Exchange; makes gas, electric and oil 
water heater equipment. 

Anaconda Copper has placed in operation an- 
other electric furnace to produce ferro-manganese 
for the steel industry. The company plans to have 
five furnaces in operation eventually. 

Sperry Corporation’s Waterbury Tool Division 
has suspended operations for an indefinite period; 
the shut-down is due to heavy inventories at the 


division’s outlets and consequent reduction in 


orders. 
Eaton Manufacturing had sales of $128.1 million 
last year vs. $99.6 million in 1947. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in Financia, Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Reeent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%4s, 1972-67.. 101 2.45% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 96 3.00 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 102 4.05 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 99 2.80 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 100 3.12 105% 
Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965 100 2.75 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 96 2.95 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%s, 1970... 100 243 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.. 86 5.22 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 69 5.80 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 

*‘A” 1983 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 444s, 2013.... 8.04 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

2047 5.56 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969 5.06 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade isues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 122 5.74% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 102 5.88 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.. 101 4.95 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 103 4.61 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 83 6.02 105 
Pub. Service El. & Gas $1.40 
cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 

Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 72 4.88 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 41 4.88 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above. Al- 
though dividends seem reasonably assured, their principal 
appeal under more normal market conditions would be for 
prospects of price appreciation. For the time being, new 
purchase recommendations are being suspended, but exist- 
ing holdings may be retained. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 70 7.14 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum... 45 8.88 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... . 53 9.43 100 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 

Dividends 


Paid 1939-48 Paid 
Since Average 1947 


Adams-Millis 1928 $2.45 
American Stores 1939 1.02 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 
Borden Company 1899 ~=—:1.79 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 3.17 
Consolidated Edison... 1885 1.74 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 1901 2.55 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.65 
Freeport Sulphur 1927 2.12 
Gen’] Amer. Transport. 1919 2.60 
General Electric 1899 §=1.53 
General Foods........ 1922 1.87 
sees 85. Wied sooo s sce 1918 2.32 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.36 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 
Masry ‘CR.. B)ivkcocaxs 1927 
May Department Stores 1911 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 
Pillsbury Mills 1924 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 
Socony-Vacuum 1911 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 
Sterling Drug 
Texas Company 
Underwood Corp 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 J 
1.85 
3.45 3.00 
* Also 2% in stock. t Also 2%% in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 

—Dividends— —Earnings— Recent 

1947 1948 = 1947, 1948 ~—s~Prrie 
Allied Stores : $3.00 c$4.16 c$4.41 2 
Bethlehem Steel : 240 498 9.36 36 
Canada Dry } 0.60 a0.42 a042 12 
Container Corp. ....... G 4.50 10.09 10.12 35 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0. 1.25 2.23 238. 17 
Firestone Tire . 4.00 £13.46 £13.84 49 
General Motors . 450 624 9.72 .59 
Glidden Company ; s1.90 al.18 a0.85 18 
Kennecott Copper ’ 5.00 . 8.67 46 
Phelps Dodge y 5.00 . 10.30 43 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1. 1.00 : c4.40 22 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 3. 2.00 . c3.12 20 
U. S. Steel . 5.00 : 11.79 73 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended Oct. 
31. s—Also 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Drive to cut or abolish excise taxes gains momen- 


tum—Survey indicates farm machinery not oversold— 


Robinson-Patman Act more sweeping than it appears 


WasHincTon, D. C. — About 
fifty bills to cut or get rid of excise 
or sales taxes have been sent to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Though minority floor leader Martin 
said that reducing the excise toll is a 
major Republican goal, Republicans 
have no monopoly on the drive. 
Many bills were introduced by Demo- 
crats, and Administration Democrats 
at that. So far no hearings have been 
scheduled. Because the Administra- 
tion at the moment officially seeks tax 
increases, it wants to defer them. 

Martin’s casual remarks some time 
ago about a Republican drive will 
probably help to create one. The 
signs are at hand. Trade journal 
correspondents are getting the famil- 
iar queries: Talk to department store 
luggage buyers and find out whether 
the sales tax cuts into their business. 
By summer the papers will run over 
with interviews on the subject. The 
trade associations are urging mem- 
bers to button-hole Congressmen. 

The Republicans have some pow- 
erful arguments. Many of the excises 
obviously are not much good as 
money makers for the Government. 
Some of these taxes were never in- 
tended to raise revenue but were 
enacted during the war as alternatives 
or backstops to production curbs. 
Moreover, the Treasury itself has 
published studies, showing that the 
taxes discriminate among competi- 
tors, involve too much book-keeping. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has just publicized results of a sur- 
vey indicating that farm machinery 
is not badly oversold. Most of the 
farmers either paid cash or can carry 
their instalments easily. They feel 
that they profit by reduced labor 
costs; the reduction greatly exceeds 
depreciation of the equipment. Natu- 
rally, benefits from the equipment 
would be cut down by a substantial 
decline in farm prices. 
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The Robinson-Patman Act is 
more sweeping than it looks on the 
surface. Every few months some new 
Federal Trade Commission power is 
discovered in a court decision. The 
last such case was that of Standard 
Oil of Indiana. The company had 
cut prices to some of its jobbers in 
order to keep them on its customer 
lists. . 

The Indiana company defended it- 
self by saying it was making the price 
differential in order to “meet com- 
petition,’ which appeared to be a de- 
fense from superficial reading of the 
statute. 

The lawyers of the FTC pounced 
on that. They showed that “meeting 
competition” had been a defense un- 
der the old Clayton Act, which the 
Robinson-Patman Act revised. Under 
the revised act, they cogently argued 
from the old Committee report, the 
defense could be made only against 
FTC’s bare statement that a price 
differential existed. 

The only defense left to companies 
is that their price differentials reflect 
differences in cost. This defense, too, 
is immensely weakened by decisions 
last year that prohibit price differen- 
tials based on really big sales quan- 
tities. That was the substance of the 
Morton Salt decision. 


The widened scope of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act naturally will 
make it easier for the House Judi- 
ciary Committee to win sympathy for 
its prospective probe of the trust 
laws. As a preliminary, Representa- 
tive Walter and other committee 
members will meet with top Justice 
and FTC enforcement officials. After 
the conference, the investigation may 
get started. 


The 1949 survey of consumer 
purchasing power by the Federal Re- 
serve Board will contain some addi- 
tional information. Last year, and in 









earlier years, the investigators asked 
people what hard goods and real es- 
tate they intended to buy. Now the 
investigators will go back to find out 
whether the purchases actually were 
made. Buying-intention surveys are 
made by every company almost at 
the drop of a hat. Board results may 
influence the business. 

The Board next will put in sev- 
eral questions on personal indebted- 
ness. This will include mortgage bor- 
rowings, instalment and charge ac- 
count debts. The only things left out 
are doctor, tailor and laundry bills. 
Presumably, the Board is interested 
because it runs Regulation W. Re- 
sults of the survey may affect Board 
policy. 

Finally, the statisticians are pre- 
paring several questions exclusively 
for auto owners. What to ask has 
not yet been decided; presumably, 
the questions will deal with borrow- 
ings on the car, the cost of upkeep 
and operation, etc. Auto companies 
from time to time have thought of 
making just such surveys but didn’t 
get around to it. 


Under the House Labor Stan- 
dards bill, department and chain 
stores are put to some disadvantage 
in relation to independent retailers. 
They lose their exemption from the 
wage and hour laws. The independ- 
ent stores, on the other hand, are not 
required to meet the minimums. 


Reserve Board figures show that 
department stores did pretty well in 
January in straightening out their 
stocks. There do not appear to have 
been any loss sales. Where deep 
price cuts were made, tradespeople 
say, it was usually on goods against 
which inventory reserves had been 
accumulated from earnings. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals... 

Schenley Laboratories, Inc., soon 
will begin commercial production and 
marketing of streptomycin, an anti- 
biotic that is used in the treatment of 
tuberculosis and other illnesses—it 
will be produced at the company’s 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, plant... . 
* The low-cost chemical equivalent of 
distilled water can be produced easily 
with a Filt-R-Stil cartridge deminer- 
alizer—developed by the Ion Ex- 
change Products Department, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, this unit 
operates at a maximum rate of ten 
gallons per hour. ... A newcomer to 
the growing list of aerosol type deo- 
dorizers is the Thur-O-Aire, said to 
contain newly developed deodorizing 
agents which destroy almost instant- 
ly any disagreeable room odors— 
each container is sufficient to clear the 


air in several hundred rooms, accord- 
ing to Rex Research Corporation, the 
manufacturer. . . . Designed for use in 
restaurants, the Sani-Tap germicide 
dispenser automatically allots the 
proper amount of germicide in pro- 
portion to the rinse water—Rush En- 
gineering Company is manufacturing 
this product. ... A “soapless” soap 


that is suitable for hard or soft water - 


has been introduced to the market by 
Kamen Soap Products Company— 
called Kamenol D, this detergent is 
said to mix well with other ingredi- 
ents and will not cake. 


Home Appliances... 

Housewives who have tried to use 
a folding card table, alongside of a 
regular table for additional dining 
space know what a problem this cre- 
ates—now, however, you can raise 
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SUNRAY REPORTS FOR 1948 


ducts-its 


country. 
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In the past ten years Sunray’s 
from $5,160,358 3 in 1938 to $65,716,949 in 1948, and net 
earnings from $569,314 in 1938 to $15,644,234 in 1948--to 
establish a new record. 

This is equivalent to $2.78 per common share on common 
shares outstanding December 31, 1948, after preferred 
stock dividend requirements. 


Sunray is exclusively an oil producer and refiner. The 
company does not engage in retail distribution of oil pro- 
high octane gasoline is blended into the motor 
fuel sold by many of the principal marketers. 

Sunray is active in the great new oil and gas developments 
opening up in northwestern Canada. Sunray is also 
expanding its activities in natural gas development in this 


income has increased 


These and other phases of the company’s activities are 
detailed in the Annual Report for 1948. The report con- 
and financial summaries for 1948 and 1947, 


and a statement of the company policy for the future. 


If you would like to study our Annual Report, 
we will be glad to furnish you a copy, Address 
the Secretary: 


SUNRAY OIL THLE 


1105 Philtower Building 
TULSA, 


OKLAHOMA: 





the height of your card table to that 
of your dining room table simply by 
attaching Add-A-Foot legs, manu- 
factured by Syland Company. ... 
Delsam Company is telling house- 
wives about its new multi-purpose 
kitchen utensil—primarily a cleaver, 
it also can be used to open bottles, 
tenderize steak, lift tacks and nails 
and wedge open refrigerator trays. 

. Delayed because of a shortage 
of materials, the IJronite automatic 
iron soon will be available at retail- 
ers throughout the country—it is 
produced by Ironite Ironer Company. 

. Deepfreeze division of Motor 
Products Corporation is expanding 
its line of home freezers and shortly 
will add five refrigerator models—a 
combination unit featuring eight feet 
of refrigeration space and 2) feet for 
home freezing will be included....A 
new wrinkle in kitchen gadgets is a 
coffee canister that doesn’t have to be 
opened in the conventional manner in 
order to pour out the contents—you 
simply tip the container and, by mov- 
ing a knob, release the coffee in one- 
cup amounts; it’s made of Mon- 
santo’s Lustrex by Tipit, Inc... . 
Hodgman Rubber Company is re-in- 
troducing its Neva-Twist telephone 
and appliance cord which was discon- 
tinued during the war—made of rub- 
ber, it is designed to take the kink 
out of ’phone and electric appliance 
cords. 


Lighting .. . 

A lens concentrates the light beam 
from an all-purpose portable light 
manufactured by McGill Manufac- 
turing Company — this unit also has 
a reflector so that it can be used for 
wide-area illumination .. . The Light 
Watchman is a small fluorescent lamp 
that will take over the job of provid- 
ing illumination when the regular 
source of current is interrupted — 
just plug it into any 115 volt alternat- 
ing current outlet and it will provide 
about ten hours’ emergency service, 
going off automatically when the 
regular current is restored; Chatham 
Products Company is the manufac- 
turer... If you are in the market 
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for a portable fluorescent lamp suit- 
able for use in cramped quarters, 
look at the one manufactured by 
Auto-Test, Inc. — it comes complete 
with a reflector and a 25-foot exten- 
sion cord . . . Neon signs can be in- 
stalled in areas where there’s no elec- 
tric power available by the use of an 
adapter and a six volt wet battery — 
25 feet of neon or fluorescent tubing 
can be hand!ed by this adapter, states 
Flashformer Corporation of America 
.. . Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion suggests that more housewives 
take a tip from those industries which 
add a local light over their machines 
to retard fatigue and improve worker 
productivity—similarly, in the home, 
supplemental light can be used to ad- 
vantage over the sewing machine or 
ironing board . . . Fluorescent light 
fixtures especially designed for fac- 
tory installations are being promoted 
by Holdenline Company — they shed 
light above as well as below the fix- 
ture. 


Photography ... 

An art projector that will cast 
images of photographs or art work 
onto a horizontal working surface, 
easing the job of making advertising 
and other layouts, has been an- 
nounced by Tinicum Company—the 
projector will handle original copy up 
to 23 x 31 inches, reducing this copy 
to one-fourth its size or enlarging it 
as much as 3% times . . . Newcomer 
to the photographic market is the 
Bolsey Model B 2, a 35-mm. camera 
with a £:3.2 coated lens, split-image 
coupled rangefinder and a built-in 
synchronizer — shutter synchronizes 
at all speeds from 1/10th to 1/200th 
second. . . Technical Devices .Cor- 
poration is marketing a new, light- 
weight and silent 16-mm, projector— 
called the Fodeco, this 16-mm. unit 
ing for Air Material Command Engi- 
has an {:1.6 coated lens. . . . It’s noth- 
ing for Air Material Command Engi- 
neering Division’s Photographic 
Laboratory at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base to turn out about 20,000 
photographic prints in one day—they 
are able to do this because of a special 
multiprocessor machine, the only one 
of its kind to date, which was built 
to specifications by Technical Service. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 
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One of a Series of Advertisements Indicating the Broad Application 
of Contineniul Motors Corporation Products 





Continental Red Seal Engines Are Important 


Power Sources For Motor Transportation 


For nearly half a century — 47 years, to be exact — the 
Continental Red Seal name has stood for dependability in the 
transportation field. In motor cars, buses, tractors, industrial 
and highway trucks — wherever there are goods or people to be 
moved — there has been steadily-widening use of Continental 
power. The line of Continental models, and the range of their 
applications, are broader today than ever before. In all types 
and kinds of vehicles from scooters to over-the-road haulers, 
as well as on the farm and in the air, Red Seals are adding 
steadily to the prestige of the Continental name, because each 


model is engineered and built expressly for its job. 
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Other Red Seal Engines, 11/2 to 270 h.p., are built for jobs in 
AVIATION, TRANSPORTATION, MARINE, AGRICULTURAL 
and INDUSTRIAL applications. 











(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











Street News 





Stock Exchange again ponders lengthening hours 
of trading, with year-round Saturday closing 


he twice rejected proposal to 
a. extend the New York Stock Ex- 
change trading day by an hour or so 
is being studied again in an earnest 
way, and people who have been 
struggling with the problems of the 
market from the inside think that 
this time something may come of it. 
The members of the Big Board are 
really desperate, to hear them talk, 
and they are in a frame of mind to 
try almost anything to enliven busi- 
ness. Tradition will not be allowed 
to stand in the way of a change, for 
the ten-to-three week-day session is 
one of the few Stock Exchange tradi- 
tions surviving. The main thing now 
is to restore some of the earning 
power that a seat once had. 

In addition to the extended-hour 
proposal, calculated to give the Pacific 
Coast more time to trade here, the 
Exchange is about to attack the prob- 
lem from another angle. That is to 
reduce the number of seats, possibly 
to the figure prevailing before the 
fading of the bull market of the late 
1920s. Year-’round Saturday closings 
of the Exchange may be adopted in 
the proposed reshuffling. Brokers who 
are lukewarm about this phase of the 
reorganization may accept it because 
of the difficulty of getting office help 
on anything but a five-day basis. 
Meanwhile, brokers are deriving some 
encouragement from the realistic turn 
that the Exchange’s nationwide ad- 
vettising program is taking. 


The number of seasoned stocks 
selling now far below net asset value 
and even under their share in working 
capital is great. More than a few 
brokerage firms have put their statisti- 
cal staffs to work listing them, only 
to find that there were so many that 
there was not much point in calling 
them to the attention of the public. 
Let a widely-read picture magazine 
list just ten of them, build up an 
article around them and permit a 
hushed “leak” to circulate in broker- 
age quarters two days before the re- 
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lease date, then human curiosity does 
some astounding things. In this case 
most of the ten stocks had a suspicious 
rise in an indifferent general market. 
When the episode had closed as sud- 
denly as it had opened, the unanswer- 
able question was how many of the 
subscribers took those stocks off the 
hands of the beneficiaries of the 
“leak.” 


Most Wall Street men have their 
hobbies and the more completely dis- 
sociated these are from the things that 
give security men their bread and 
butter, the more solace these men have 
when they pack a bag and get away 
from the money making for a few 
weeks. Edward L. Holsten, a partner 
in Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, has 
spent his last two winter vacations 
in Mexico delving into the ruins of 
an ancient civilization. He was com- 
pletely detached from the Street for 
a month, yet within fifteen minutes 
after returning to his 60 Wall Street 
office he made an important security 
trade. His partners are at a loss to 
explain it all. 


The year-round Saturday clos- 
ing of New York City banks has now 
become a fixture, yet there are still 
some of the more conscientious bank- 
ers who are uneasy about it. This 
is especially true during the eight 
months when the Stock Exchange is 
on a six-day basis. “What would our 
position be,” one of them asked the 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Amount Date 





Name 


American Tobacco Co. —deb. 3s, 
1962 $57,000 Apr. 15 


24,000 Apr. 1 
$19,000 June 1 
181,000 Apr. 21 
May 
2,265,000 Apr. 
900,000 Apr. 
57,600 May 
Entire Apr. 
3,384,000 Apr. 


Connecticut Power Co.—l1st & 
gen. A 3%s, 1965 

Minnesota 

3%s, 1956 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co.— 
deb. 4%s, 1960 

Peoples Brewing Co. of Trenton— 
Ist mtge. 4s, 1953 

Public Electric Light “3 —lst 
mtge. ser. D 3%s, 1961 

Public Electric Light Co.—Ilst 
mtge. ser. E 1972 
Roberts & Oake, ina —ist mtge. 
jm." 1954 


Entire 


tr. 2%s, 1967 





other day, “if a customer in Europe 
should cable us after the closing on 
Friday and order an emergency sale 
of securities on Saturday ?”” We would 
not get the cable until Monday. It 
has yet to be shown whether we 
would be blameless.” That might be 
twisted into an argument in favor 


of year-’round Saturday closing. 


Press relations for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in 
this crucial period of record financing 
and expansion, rate deliberations and 
the problems of labor in an organiza- 
tion employing more than 640,000 
men and women, are now being di- 
rected by Jesse G. Bell. He comes. to 
the parent organization from the Bell 
Telephone Company of New Jersey. 
Prescott Mabon is now established 
in an office on the twenty-sixth floor 
of 195 Broadway as assistant to Presi- 
dent Leroy A. Wilson. Youth is being 
served in the telephone organization. 


SERA AL NT ENT EES 


Tire Makers 








Concluded from page 11 
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group dropped back to 15.6 per cent 
from 17 per cent. The importance 
of the shift cannot be fully assayed 
as yet, but it is conceivable that oil 
companies may not be as likely to en- 
gage in price-cutting to the extent 
practiced by mail order houses and 
therefore the change could prove to 
be favorable for the tire makers. 

It will be noted from the accom- 
panying table that the shares of the 
major rubber companies are current- 
ly selling at fairly low multiples of 
1948 earnings and that prevailing 
yields are quite liberal. Considering 
that the industry faces a period of 
intensified competition and that some 
earnings recession appears likely, this 
conservative appraisal may well be 
justified. Chairman P. W. Litchfield of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, who only 
last August could visualize no de- 
cline in domestic rubber demand, now 
finds inventories on the high side and 
concludes that “prospective produc- 
tion for 1949, therefore, will be for 
current needs only.” The views ex- 
pressed by this important industry 
figure support the desirability of con- 
fining commitments in tire shares to 
the stronger issues among the “Big 
Four” leaders. 
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Financial High Lights from 1948 Annual Report 


OF THE 






FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 


(AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES) 


For the year 1948, Ferro’s net profit was 
$1,430,980.00 . . . the highest profit in 
Ferro history. This amounted to $4.11 per 
share on the 347,952 outstanding shares, 
which included shares issued by reason of a 
10% stock dividend paid in December. 
These earnings compared with consolidated 
net income for 1947 of $1,268,088.00 after 
taxes, amounting to $4.01 on 316,320 shares 
of the Company outstanding during that 
year. 

Cash dividends of $1.40 per share were 
paid during 1948. A dividend of 35 cents 
per share was declared on January 17, 1949 
payable March 25, on 417,542 shares now 
outstanding. 

Between December 29, 1948, and January 
12, 1949, shareholders were offered rights 
to purchase one additional share for each 
five shares held. Altogether, 69,590 shares 
were sold, and approximately 85% of these 
shares were purchased by our shareholders, 
the balance was sold to the underwriters. 


*Condensed Consolidated 
BALANCE SHEET 











As of December 31, 1948 
ASSETS 
Cash & Government Securities_____ $ 1,353,444.57 
Notes & Acc. Rec 3,145,833.01 
Inventories — 5,919,844.18 
CURRENT ASSETS___-_-_-_-_---_ $10,419,121.76 


Other Assets, including 


Investments, Property, etc.__.___ 6,585,900.83 
$17,005,022.59 





LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities $ 4,539,293.77 
Notes payable, maturing after 1949 4,229,944.00 











Other liabilities & reserves_______ 97,585.96 
Capital Stock & Surplus___._____ 8,138,198.86 
$17,005,022.59 





FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION, 4150 £. S6th St., Cleve. 5, 0. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain Enamels * Glazes * Color Oxides ® Paints, 


Considering the poor market conditions 
during the offering, the issue had a very 
successful reception. 

The need for additional capital supplied 
by the sale of these new shares is clear 
when you note that, in 1940, Ferro business 
amounted to approximately $5,000,000 
whereas, in 1948 sales amounted to approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. 

During that period seven new factories 
have been added, other plants have been 
modernized and a number of new products 
have been developed. This required capital 
investment and additional working capital. 

Our thirteen plants (domestic and foreign) 
are operating at or near capacity ... new 
uses for Ferro products are being developed 
... labor and management continue a policy 
of productive co-operation, equally bene- 
ficial to both. 


R. A. Weaver 
Chairman of the Board 


9-YEAR SUMMARY 


YEAR EARNINGS 
ENDED NET NET PER SHARE 
DEC. 31 SALES PROFIT (After Taxes) 


1948 $29,31 5,060.00 $1,430,980.00 $4.11 
1947 27,744,498.00 1,268,088.00 4.01 


1946 19,416,210.00 707,246.00 2.23 
1945 13,335,343.00 419,209.00 1.44 
1944 9,906,860.00 395,390.00 1.70 
1943 8,210,928.00 458,700.00 1.97 
1942 6,119,778.00 181,420.00 .78 
1941 7,449,040.00 499,793.00 2.14 
1940 5,055,967.00 440,443.00 1.89 


*Copies of the Annual Report for 1948 
have been mailed to the shareholders and 
will be mailed upon request to other in- 
terested parties. 








Paint Driers © Chemicals © Metal Cleaners * Special Refractories * Electric 
Heating Elements * Controls and Switches * Gas Valves. Also, Engineers and 


Erectors of Complete Plant Equipment for the Porcelain Enamel and Pottery Industries, 
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Meet Today’s Investment Challenge Boldly 


F you are to safeguard your 

I capital and income, you can- 

not sit idly by and ignore the 

implications of the changing 

business outlook. For investors 

with the courage and foresight 

to accept the challenge of to- 

day’s investment conditions, this can prove to be 

one of those rare opportunities to readjust their 

investment portfolios to cope successfully with the 

economic pattern which is now taking shape both 
at home and abroad. 


But to appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values is 
no longer a one-man job. It is a task requiring 
the services of a large staff of investment spe- 
cialists. That is why so many investors have found 
our Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 
particular needs and conforming at all times to 
the economic outlook. 


Why Are So Many Investors 
Careless About Their Holdings? 


It defies explanation why so many normally 
prudent individuals who seek and obtain the best 
legal and medical advice when necessary and 
insure themselves against every possible con- 
tingency are so careless about their investment 
welfare. In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment guid- 
ance to preserve your capital and maintain your 
income. The knowledge that your investments 
are under the continuing supervision of an or- 
ganization whose sole job for almost half a 
century has been serving the investor will provide 
relief from constant worry. You have the assur- 
ance that every possible precaution is being taken 
to safeguard your investment welfare by keeping 


your holdings adjusted to changing economic 
conditions. 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow a 
carefully planned program with the assurance that 
all new developments and potential influences 
affecting your security holdings are being con- 
stantly appraised. The changes in investment 
policy or in specific issues are recommended only 
after careful analysis of every pertinent factor. 


To determine which issues are the most suitable 
to hold at a particular time is no easy task. Nor 
is it any easier to determine which should be 
sold to avoid future losses. But it is possible to 
achieve successful results and to establish and 
maintain a progressive investment program afford- 
ing a liberal income return and possibilities of 
long-term capital appreciation. To do this, how- 
ever, you need the guidance of an organization 
such as ours which has been serving investors 
successfully for more than 46 years. 


Personalized Supervision—Key to 
Better Investment Results 


Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wortp REsEARCH BuREAU is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results than 
would be possible without the benefit of sound 
guidance. As a subscriber you have at your com- 
mand the facilities, training and judgment of a 
large group of investment specialists—not the 
opinion of one individual—but the combined 
judgment of a well established organization de- 
voting its entire time and energies to the analysis 
and determination of investment trends and 
security values. 


Year after year a large majority of our clients 
renew their subscriptions to our Personal Super- 
visory Service. Why not decide to join this 
group of satisfied investors and follow a care- 
fully planned and supervised program in the 
future? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Invester.” 


[] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 


(? Income 


(0 Capital Enhancement (0 Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


March 30 
FINANCIAL WORLD 













From Our 
Mail Bag 


Readers Support Attitude 


On Management Pensions 
Sirs: 

I always enjoy reading your “L. G’s” 
page, but today more than ever your ar- 
ticle “Investors are Confused,” I enjoyed 
very much. Would that more articles like 
this were written and perhaps officers and 
directors of many of our companies would 
stop and think a bit. 

What interest has an officer or director 
in his company who thinks so little of the 
company as to have very little invested? 
Aside from this, what right have these 
officers to set aside money for pensions for 
themselves. With the tremendous salaries 
they make and with the brains they are 
supposed to have, they should refuse a 
pension—leave that for the employees. 

PAUL E. TROUCHE 
Charleston, S. C. 





Sirs: 

I was pleased to note your article refer- 
ring to the many large corporations with 
high salaried officers and directors who 
own only small number of shares or none at 
all and are, in addition participating in a 
retirement plan at the corporation’s ex- 
pense. This plan will pay them for the bal- 
ance of their lives and in some cases, their 
dependents likewise. 

This looks to the stockholder like a lack 
of interest and confidence as to the success 
of their company when they do not acquire 
a suitable stock interest in the business. 

In some cases, it looks very much like 
milking the profits at the expense of the 
stockholders. 

I hope that you may see fit to refer 
further to this situation. 

FRANK R. THOMPSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sirs: 

I was very gratified to read the article 
“Management Pensions Can Be Over- 
Done.” It seems to me that they are being 
over-done. The latest pension plan of North 


American Aviation seems to me to be about , 


the limit. Here is a corporation whose 
board of directors are recommending five- 
year contracts for both the chairman and 
the president, along with pensions for life, 
and also pensions for their’ wives, in the 
event of their death. I am surprised they 
have not provided pensions for the chil- 
dren, provided they happen to have any. 
Does this mean these men are indispen- 
sable? Does it mean if something happens 
to them the company is not able to carry 
on? ‘Because if this is true, then instead 
of the financial report, it would be better 
to send us a physician’s report on the state 
of health of the chairman and president. 
The stockholders are getting enough 
headaches from politicians screaming about 
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The Value’s 








THE 





Few things give you so 
much real value at such low cost as 
the telephone. Sometimes, as in 
emergencies, the value is beyond 
price. 


The telephone is indispensable in 
the smooth running of a household. 
It saves countless steps and time. 


Helps with the shopping. Runs 
down town. Calls a doctor. Makes 
home a safer place. Provides un- 
limited capacity for friendship, suc- 
cess and good times. Enables every 


BELL 



























COST IS SMALL 


business to do more business and do 
it better. 


Your telephone is more valuable 
than ever today because there are 
40% more telephones than there 
were three years ago. This means 
you can call more people and more 
can call you. 


And the cost is still low. Increases 
in telephone rates are much less than 
the increases in most other things 
you buy. They average only a penny 
or so per call. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








swollen profits, and putting all kinds of 
false interpretations on them, without the 
officers of the companies staying awake at 
night thinking up pefision ideas, and long 
term contracts. 

I signed my proxy against the North 
American latest brainstorm of 5-year con- 
tracts, but now I am burned up because 
today I received a telephone call from a 
party the company pays asking me would 
[ please change my vote in favor of ‘it. 
Imagine spending the stockholders’ money 
paying people to influence these same stock- 
holders to vote to tie themselves up in 
knots. c 


Do they believe that if Saint Peter should 
decide to call either or both of the gentle- 
men in mind, that they could not get any- 
body capable of running the company? Are 
capable industrial leaders so scarce that 
they have to sign them up for 5-year 
contracts? If this is so then God help 
American industry. Nobody can deny Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler was a great leader, but 
when the great man died I notice K. T. 
Keller was able to do a job that left little 
to be desired. There are other instances I 
could cite, but this explains the point. 

Geo. J. MAIER 
New Orleans, La. 
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Consolidated Edison 











Concluded from page 6 








In addition, Consolidated Edison 
said that the Commission had arbi- 
trarily excluded $95.5 million of 
property at its depreciated original 
cost from its calculations and that it 
had erroneously reduced the amount 
of depreciation actually accrued in the 
September 1948 year by nearly $2.3 
million, According to the company’s 
calculations, the depreciated original 
cost of its electric properties, plus 
working capital, was $682 million on 
September 30, on which it should be 
allowed to earn a return of 6.5 per 
cent. At this rate, earnings would 
have been $44.3 million from electric 
operations in the September 1948 
year, compared with the $30.3 mil- 
lion it would have earned if the 10 
per cent reduction had been in effect 
during the period. 

The Public Service Commission, 
under the chairmanship of Milo 
Maltbie who resigned shortly after 
this rate cut was ordered, has been 
trying for years to enforce its own 
concept of public utility accounting, 
often in the face of legal prohibitions. 
On February 24, the Court of Ap- 
peals, the highest court in New York 
State, issued an Order Absolute, 
from which there can be no appeal, 
in the Rochester Gas & Electric case, 
telling the Commission it could not 
do by subterfuge things it had no 
legal right to do directly. In the light 
of that decision, the 10 per cent elec- 
tric rate reduction handed Consoli- 
dated Edison stands a good chance of 
being permanently barred. 

With the wind blowing from so 






















Common DivmEND No. 166 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable April 
29, 1949, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
April 4, 1949. 

Checks will be mailed. 

* Bruce H. WaALLace, Treasurer 
New York, March 23, 1949. a 




















many directions, it is difficult to fore- 
cast Consolidated Edison’s future 
earnings with any degree of accuracy. 
Earnings of $2.31 per share in 1948 
would have been boosted to $2.91 if 
the increase in gas rates had been in 
effect during the year. And if Long 
Island Lighting had been owned dur 
ing 1948, earnings would have been 
further increased to $3.05 per share. 
But if the recent increase in wages 
had been in effect during 1948 this 
$3.05 would have been reduced to 
$2.53 per share. And if the 10 per 
cent electric rate cut had been ap- 
plied to 1948 operations, earnings 
would have been further reduced to 
approximately $1.40 per share. — 

Obviously, this is not a scientific 
appraisal of Consolidated Edison’s 
earning power ; just a number of “‘ifs” 
applied to the known fact of 1948 
earnings. Moreover, no consideration 
has been given to benefits to be de- 
rived from the availability of natural 
gas, from refunding the Long Island 
debt or from increased sales of elec- 
tricity, gas and steam. But the indica- 
tions are that earnings will continue to 
cover the $1.60 annual dividend by a 
satisfactory margin; and at current 
prices of about 22 for the stock, a 
yield of approximately 7.3 per cent is 
afforded. 








Phillips Petroleum 





Concluded from page 10 








even last year’s record sales and earn- 
ings may be surpassed by a very 
appreciable margin. Tremendous 
capital expenditures in recent years 
—$139 million last year, against $87.9 
million in 1947—have been a drain 
on funds despite the high levels of 
earnings, and the company has been 
forced to increase its indebtedness 
and sell additional stock. The capi- 
talization is still conservative, how- 
ever, and the current position is 
strong. 

Despite the excellent record and 
prospects of this enterprise, at 58 the 
stock sells on an unusually favorable 
basis. This price is equal to less 
than five times the 1948 earnings per 
share, which were conservatively stat- 
ed (the company charges intangible 
drilling costs against earnings instead 
of capitalizing them), and on the 





basis of last year’s dividend payments 
the yield afforded is 5.2 per cent. 
The stock is still very definitely a 
growth issue, and on this basis it ap- 
pears attractively priced. 








Libbey-Owens-Ford 





Concluded from page 5 











Although costs of new plant and 
machinery in the past three years 
have been high, the company has 
maintained a strong financial posi- 
tion. Current assets of $35.5 million 
on December 31, 1948, were 3.1 times 
as large as current liabilities; cash 
and government securities, exclusive 
of the plant and improvement fund 
(not listed among current assets), 
exceeded total current liabilities at 
the balance sheet date. 

Capital structure consists solely of 
2,553,328 shares of common stock. 
At no time in its history has Libbey- 
Owens-Ford resorted to debt financ- 
ing, and the absence of leverage has 
assisted the company in compiling an 
earnings record that is well above 
average. Only in 1931 and 1932 has 
it failed to operate at a profit and pay 
dividends. Selling at 50 the common 
stock provides a liberal yield of 
about seven per cent based on 1948 
dividend payments. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


General Telephone Corporation: $10,- 
000,000 of debentures due 1964. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 

Toledo Edison Company: $2,500,000 of 
first: mortgage bonds due 1979. Com- 
petitive bidding. 

ollingsworth & Whitney Company: 
$8,500,000 debenture 3%s due 1969. (OF- 
fered March 22 at 102.) Also 61,510 
shares of common stock at $30.75 per 
share. 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc.: 250,- 
000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
March 22 at 21%.) 

Texas Electric Service Company: $8,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1979. Competitive bidding. 

Arkansas Power & Light Company: 
$8,300,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due 1974. Competitive bidding. 

Pacific Lighting Corporation: 100,000 
shares of $4.50 dividend preferred stock. 
(Offered March 23 at 101%.) 

Scovill Manufacturing Company: 49,- 
850 shares of 4.30% cumulative preferred 
stock. (Offered March 23 to warrant 
holders at 100.) 
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ADVANCED MILITARY AIRCRAFT: More than 
100 hard-hitting AM-1 Maulers, the Navy’s 
largest, most powerful carrier-based attack 
plane, have been delivered. Production is un- 
der way on P4M-1 Mercators, the Navy’s 
most modern land-based patrol plane. The 
Martin XP5M-1, twin-engine Navy seaplane 
featuring a highly advanced hull design, and 
the Air Force’s XB-48, world’s first six-jet 
bomber, are under test by the military. And 
a still unannounced Air Force bomber project 
involving revolutionary design principles, is 
typical of Martin’s continued emphasis on 
progress in new design. 


DEPENDABLE 2-0-2 AIRLINERS: With a great 
record for economical and dependable service 
on Northwest Airlines and leading South 
American lines, the Martin 2-0-2 has more 
than lived up to its original promise as a boon 
to passenger comfort and satisfaction. 


SECRET SPECIAL WEAPONS: Martin research 
leads the way—with the greatest advances 
on the most varied combination of top level 
projects yet undertaken—in vital new fields 
of pilotless aircraft, guided missiles, rocketry, 
electronic devices and servo mechanisms. 


VERSATILE MARVINOL® RESINS: Large vol- 
ume deliveries of these Chemicals Division 
products are being made to well-known and 
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highly successful plastic products manufac- 
turers in a variety of fields. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: During 1948, 21 
new Martin patents were issued, making the 
Company’s total of active patents 214. A new 
Martin-designed spoiler aileron for high 
speed aircraft, an automatic propellor feather- 
ing system, and a permanent fabric flameproof- 
ing compound are typical developments. 
Better products, greater progress, are made by 
Martin! The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


<a 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) « Dependable Martin 2-0-2 airliners « Ad- 
vanced military aircraft « Revolutionary rockets and missiles « 
Electronic fire control systems « DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng 
fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) + Stratovision aeriai 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
e Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) « New type hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake « 
Permanent fabric flameproofing « LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to guard the peace, build better living in far-reaching fields. 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L. Ry. Co. 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1889, Ohio and Indiana, as a consolidation of the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
& Indianapolis and the Indianapolis & St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, and 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 

meeting: Last Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1947): Preferred, 517; common, 202. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

{Preferred stock 5% non-cum. 
Common steck ($100 par) 


(CCS) 


*$173,457,880 
99,985 8 
$470,288 shs 


*Including $54,049,499 debt to affiliate. +Not callable. §New York Central owns 
85,166 preferred shares (85%) and 464,265 common shares (98%). 


Digest: Owns some 2,250 miles of lines extending from Cleve- 
land to points on shores of: Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, to 
Niles, Peoria, St. Louis, Cairo, Louisville, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Columbus and other points. Most of the property con- 
sists of important main line mileage operated as a part of the 
New York Central system. The company is leased and con- 
trolled by the New York Central, the lease extending 99 years 
from 1930. Under lease, New York Central pays an annual 
rental sufficient to provide maintenance, taxes, fixed charges 
and dividends of $5 per annum on preferred stock and $10 on 
the common stock. 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid .... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $1.25 
74% 90 105 108 95 88 82 
67 76 89 105 85 80 82 





The Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R. Co. 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1896, Pennsylvania, and 1897, Ohio, by consolidation of 
Butler & Pittsburgh R.R. and Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie R.R. 
Office: Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: First Tues- 
day in April. Number of shareholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 
Common stock ($50 par) 


(PBL) 


$12,214,421 
740,000 shs 
7200,000 shs 


*Not callable. +U. S. Steel owned 81.89% of combined preferred and common stock, 
December 31, 1947. 

Digest: System embraces 179 miles of routes, with a main 
line extending from Conneaut, Ohio (on Lake Erie), to North 
Bessemer and East Pittsburgh, Pa. Iron ore accounts for 
about 50% and soft coal about 30% of tonnage. In 1901, prop- 
erties were leased for 999 years to Bessemer & Lake Erie, a 
U.S. Steel subsidiary, guaranteeing interest, taxes, expenses and 
dividends of 6% on the preferred and 3% on the common 
stocks. Proposed merger with Bessemer & Lake Erie would 
not materially affect the stocks’ positions. Dividends paid 
1901 to date. 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid .... $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $0.75 


42% 43 46 47 46% 41 37 
38 37% 43 44 40 36 36% 


*On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago Railway Co. 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1862, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, as a reor- 
ganization of an 1856 consolidation. Office: Broad Street Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1947): 1,649. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt *$2,396,163 
Preferred stock 7% ($100 par) 3 195,033 shs 
7Common stock 7% ($100 par) 1,143,438 shs 
§Original guaranteed shares 7% ($100 par) 2,096 shs 
tGuaranteed special stock 7% ($100 par) 2,210 shs 


*Owed to Pennsylvania Railroad. {Over 99.34% of all outstanding shares owned by 
the Pennsylvania R.R. and its affiliates. §Redesignated as 7% preferred stock in 1917. 
Redesignated as 7% common in 1917. 


(FW) 


Digest: Owns 502 miles of double-track road from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago via Fort Wayne, forming the main artery of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Chicago. Also owns valuable un- 
mortaged terminal properties in Pittsburgh, real estate in Chi- 
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cago and a substantial amount of rolling stock. Road is oper- 
ated under 999-year lease by Pennsylvania Railroad. Rental 
includes all operating, maintenance and -corporate expenses 
and taxes plus a sum equal to 7% on the entire capital stock. 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid .... $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00  $7,00 $3.50 
175 182 190 205% $210 203 169 144% 
165 175 183 190 203 163 157 142 





The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1916, Ohio, a successor in foreclosure to the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie R.R., incorporated in 1899 to succeed a similarly named com- 
pany. Office: 2217 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 138, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1948): Preferred, 738; common, 148. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

*Prior lien 4% cum. = par). 
Common stock ($100 


(WL) 


$34,899,500 
- -7116,093 shs 
7339,585 shs 


*Non-callable. fNew York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. owned all but 670 shares of 
prior lien stock and owned 247,565 common shares (together about 80% of voting power. 


Digest: Operates approximates 500 miles of track all within 
the state of Ohio, extending from Toledo to the Ohio River, 
opposite Wheeling, W. Va., and from Cleveland to Zanesville, 
Ohio. A plan for long term lease of the company by the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis has been approved by both com- 
panies and awaits I.C.C. approval. Lease would be for 99 years 
and renewable for like terms. Nickel Plate would assume 
W. & L. E.’s obligations and guarantee a $5.75 annual dividend 
on the lessor’s publicly outstanding common stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945, 1946 1947 ©1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $6.95 $7.00 $5.91 $5.10 $8.18 $16.15 $24.88 are 
Dividends paid .... 4.50 4.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.37% *$1.43% 


60 77 78 72 76 115 7101 
52 59% 64 63 62% 80 7101 


*Now on $5.75 annual basis of proposed guarantee. Recent bid price. 








The Murray Corporation of America 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware (predecessor established 1924). Office: 7700 
Russell Street, Detroit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 
December. Number of stockholders (August 31, 1948): Preferred, 1,800; 
common, 10,200. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


Non 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($50 par) 102,070 a 
OE Ore ee esr eens ake twiiea’ 950,615 shs 


*Callable at $52% to October 1, 1950, $52 to October 1, 1955, then lower; callable 
for sinking fund at $51 between October 1, 1955 and 1960, then lower; convertible into 
2% common shares to October 1, 1950, and into 2 shares through October 1, 1955. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of automobile parts in- 
cluding all-steel body units, sub-assemblies, fenders and hoods, 


‘chassis frames and cushion spring assemblies; also makes 


porcelain enamel steel bath tubs, sinks and lavatories, steel 
kitchen cabinets, electric and gas ranges and steel stampings 
for washing machines. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital August 31, 
1948, $11.6 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $4.2 million. Book 
value of common stock, $24.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance, 1945; 
on common, 1929, 1936-37, 1940-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Auto parts volume should hold up reasonably 
well over the medium term, reflecting the substantial back- 
log of automotive demand; but cyclical influences and shifts 
in competitive status within the industry are likely later on to 
be reflected in operating results. 

Comment: Erratic prewar earnings and dividend record 
place shares in speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Aug: 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share $1.69 $1.47 *$1.46 *$1.58 $1.02 D$0.77 $2.85 $3.21 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid.. 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 None 1.00 1.15 

8% 6% 11% 14% 21% 22 16% 17 
4 4% 5% 8% 13 9% 9% 12% 


*Includes 27 cents postwar refund in 1944 and 23 cents in 1943, D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
6 Months to February 28 

Comisal Bove 532200352735 $3.22 86 
Consol. Textile .......... 0.51 2.70 
12 Months to January 31 

Green (H. L.) Co. ...... 4.97 4.76 
9 Months to January 31 

City Investing ........... 1.87 0.50 
6 Months to January 31 

AER é0is taba dees 0.67 
pS ee ree 0.66 0.42 
3 Months to January 31 

Gar Wood Industries .... 0.09 0.44 
General Shee c.icccivees 0.60 1.12 
GE GM eva xiwnacncn 0.85 1.18 
1948 1947 

12 Months to December 31 


Abitibi Power & Paper... *5.79 ¥*5.11 


Abbott Laboratories ..... 5.95 5.46 
Adams (J. D.) Mfg. .... 3.35. 1.68 
Allen Industries ......... 2.11 215 
Allied Products ......... 4.34 3.69 
Allis-Chalmers .......... 5.67 1.69 
Aluminum Goods ........ 4.08 3.14 
Amalgamated Leather ... 0.72 1.58 
Amer. Hard Rubber ..... 4.35 5.75 
Amer. Hardware ........ 223 4.21 
Amer.-La France-Foamite. 3.72 1.16 
Amer. Laundry Machinery 3.11 4.96 
Amer. Sugar Refining.... 10.07 15.84 


Amer. Yarn Processing... 4.25 3.37 


Anchor Hocking Glass... 4.27 4.02 
Anderson-Pritchard Oil.. 6.63 4.42 
Art Metal Construction... 12.39 9.09 
Athey Products ......... 1.10 1.39 
Baldwin Locomotive ..... 1.26 1.33 
Bancroft (Joseph) ...... 2.35 3.16 
UR I SC iReeuntécs viz 18.31 16.89 
Beteed Mw. ....66.5..: 3.00 3.84 
Belding Heminway ...... 3.26 4.00 
Bendix Home Appliances. 3.78 10.08 
Beneficial Corp. ......... 0.45 0.44 
es 1.43 1.01 
) Ee 2.87 2.19 
| > 3 & eee 2.87 2.19 
a ee 4.46 4.61 
Brockaway Motor ....... 5.88 10.43 
Brown & Sharpe ........ 1.47 3.83 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 5.04 3.21 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. 2.52 1.26 
Bush Terminal Co. ...... 1.28 1.22 
California Oregon Pwr.. 2.82 2.35 
Campbell, Wyant & Can- 

EE eich 3 ete ie sevens 5.71 5.20 
Canadian Celanese ....... *3.61 *1.81 
Canadian Pacific ........ 1.70 2.04 
Celanese Corp. .......... 6.61 3.83 
CH GU cape sss: 0.86 1.43 
Chief Consol. Mining..... 0.16 0.03 
CORE OA. dat ckcwe ke ts 1.50 2.44 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.77 1.57 
Citizens Utilities ........ 1.63 1.61 
Clinton Industries ....... 1.14 4.88 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 5.69 9.30 


Colonial Sand & Stone... 0.73 1.43 


Columbian Carbon ....... 4.03 3.76 
Commonwealth Edison .. 1.76 1.97 
Conde Nast ............. > 1.80 2.59 
Consol. Laundries ....... 1.46 1.79 
Continental Air Lines.... 0.59 0.37 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 0.46 D0.47 
Decca Records .......... 1.10 2.08 
Detroit Alkali .......... 4.86 4.29 
Detroit Alum. & Brass .. 0.75 0.99 
Dewey & Almy Chem.... 2.19 2.18 
Diamond Match ......... 2.62 2.63 
Diet, FeRs oa de. enn 4.51 6.85 
DIED ois os sinh ccskaas 6.70 5.87 
Driver-Harris .......... 4.84 4.39 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 1947 

12 Months to December 31 
pee, eee $4.76 $5.02 
Eastern Malleable Iron... 6.34 8.96 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 1.70 D0.44 
et PO. cages co ess 5.12 8.17 
Empire Dist. Electric.... 2.30 2.03 
Federal Mng. & Smelting. 9.50 7.89 
Fret & Vastave ii..... 3.93 2.64 
Ferto EGget oo cs cesses 4.11 4.01 
BR err eee $1.42 1.58 
Foremost Dairies ........ 1.80 1.40 
EOLMCA COP C2 So ccece cde 7.40 3.52 
Fullerton Oil .........-6- 6.06 3.26 
Gaylord Container ...... 3.43 4.08 
General Cable} i. .......- 1.75 2.79 
General Foods .......... 4.25 3.19 
General Motors ......... 9.72 6.25 
+General Telephone ..... 2.39 2.14 


General Time Instruments 8.47 5.07 
Gillette Safety Razor.... 6.80 5.11 
Grand Rapids Varnish. . 0.91 1.00 


Griess-Pfleger Tanning. . 4.20 7.14 
Gypsum Lime & Alab.. *2.63 *1.93 - 
Halliburton Oil Well..... 5.03 3.66 
Weactioed. Gag: nae.......3 1.85 2.10 
Hartford Rayon ......... 0.28 0.08 
Hazeltine Corp. ......... 2.00 2.61 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3.27 3.74 
Hershey Creamery ...... 4.86 4.61 
Heywood-Wakefield ..... 6.50 5.76 
Hinde & Dauch Paper.... 8.38 8.21 
Hines (Edward) Lumber. 12.60 8.63 
Hollander (A.) & Son.... = 1.01 ys 
Holly Development....... 0.11 0.06 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... 2.95 4.61 
Hudson Bay Mining & 

ee Se *5.60 *4.54 
Hudson Motor Car....... 7.28 3.17 
Hydraulic Press ......... D0.04 D0.07 
Int’l Furniture .......... 1.30 1.13 
i ge eee 2.55 2.17 
as oe 6A 7.31 6.77 
SEE URINE eens 5 ap 1.69 1.45 
Interstate Power ........ 1.02 sas 
Rapertree Corie or... ess 5.81 3.17 
OS er err 1.90 1.53 
Marquette Cement ....... 6.35 5.42 
Minn. & Ontario Paper... 4.64 4.46 
Mt. Vernon-Woodbury... 17:05 11.72 
Nat’l Fireproofing ....... 0.92 1.29 
New Yorker Magazine... 2.35 2.26 
Packard Motor .......... 1.01 0.26 


Panhandle Prod. & Rfg.. 1.67 0.55 
Penney (J. C.) Co. 





Peoples Drug Stores..... 4.01 5.16 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 12.01 6.76 
Publicker Industries ..... 5.84 1.99 
Remington Arms ........ 0.66 0.43 
Reo Motees:-siioe.....02%. 0.23 10.11 
St. Joseph ‘Lead.......... 4.88 6.34 
Seagrave Corp. .......... 2.63 0.30 
ge” I See *414 4.40 
See: EP Aes acid. .s ss 2.71 3.07 
Sonotone Corp. ......... 0.41 0.88 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 6.39 4.41 
a eee 2.78 1.81 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil... 4.21 2.33 
ye eee eee 5.77 5.35 
Transamerica ........... 1.86 1.39 
United Air Lines........ D072 D2.19 
United Chemicals ....... 1.60 1.75 
United Engin’r’ng & Fdry. 6.08 4.12 
ie Se a 12.00 11.71 
Wayne Knitting Mills.... 4.01 3.79 
Woodley Petroleum ..... 3.42 0.88 
Wright Aeronautical..... 2.53 0.85 

*Canadian currency. Reprinted. +53 weeks. 


D- -Deficit. 











CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 11 


Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
on_the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on May 16, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 15, 1949. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
March 23, 1949. 
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AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable April 5, 1949, to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
March 29, 1949. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Howarp C. WIck, Secretary 
March 17, 1949 











FLOUR MILLS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY 13, MO. 


The Board of Directors of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., has declared a dividend 
of 30 cents per share on the common 
stock of the Company payable April 15, 
sae to stockholders of record April 5, 
4 
HENRY H. CATE, 
President 
































MARCH 30, 1949 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


560 Acres, 3 houses, one stone, built 1799; 3 com- 
plete sets farm bldgs.; $47,500 

509 Acres, in Middleburg Hunt Section, all 
modern home, exc. farm bldg., machinery 
included. $120,000. 

296 Acres, dairy farm, all modern home, gross 
income $32,000 1948; excellent herd, complete 
line of machinery, 40-cow dairy barn, numer- 
ous bldgs., 2 tenant houses. $70,2 

273 Acres, excellent stone residence, ot x AR 
doah River, offered for less than Pen cost, 





built 1924, "includes furniture. $60,0 
147 Acres, 8-room - brick — eildaeaa com- 
pletely modern. $25,0 
All for immediate Pitta: Will stand any 
investigation, as well as many other bargains 
we have. 


Cc. C. ELSEA and SON, Realtors 
Bluemont, Virginia 
Phone: Bluemont 2421 





FARM for sale along the Delaware River, five 
miles south of Port Jervis, N. Y., opposite Mil- 
ford, Pa 

85 acres of river flats suitable for all general 
farming or raising of small garden truck. 20 acres 
of well grown timber, balance suitable for com- 
mercial development. 

Also summer home for rent along the Delaware 
River opposite Milford, Pa. Excellent fishing in 
the river. also a state stocked brook running 
through the premises. 

E. M. DAVENPORT, Branchville, N. J. 
Telephone Branchville 7292 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Cities Power & Light Corporation 





American General Corporation 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


incorporated: 1928, Virginia. Office: 60 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
— aeons: First Tuesday in March. Number of “‘B’’ stockholders : 
About 7,30 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Class ‘‘B’’ stock ($1 par) 


Note: Class ‘‘A’’ stock redeemed in 1946 and 1947. 
shares (70%) held by Central States Electric. 


(AIW) 


*Notes payable. 72,044,547 


Digest: Registered as a closed-end general management in- 
vestment trust in 1940, company is controlled by Central States 
Electric and together (41.6% and 31.5%, respectively), they 
control Blue Ridge Corp. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (U.S. Gov’ts) and 
common stocks were carried at adjusted book value of $18.0 
million, compared with market or fair value of $18.2 million. 
Common stockholdings represented 91.2% of gross assets (at 
market), including Blue Ridge Corp., (46.8%); North Ameri- 
ean Co. (22.1%); and other public utilities. Irregular dividend 
payments on class “A” stocks to retirement in 1946 and 1947; 
class “B” payments 1921-31, 1933-34, 1936-37 and 1946 to date. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3i ; 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Net investment income 
per share 0. $0.03 $0.08 $0.14 $0.57 $0.58 $0.52 $0.43 
$Total profit on : 
security sales D165 242 378 842 205 855 636 
Dividends paid None None None None 0.16 0.15 *0.15 
Net asset value 
per share ; D1.46 = s:1.63 : 9.37 7.89 6.64 7.02 
% % 3% : 8% 11% 1% 7% 
1/16 7/16 4 5 4% 5% 


*Paid 1/40 share of North American common March 25, 1949. fOn N. Y. Curb 
Exchange. §In thousands of dollars. D—Deficit. 





First York Corporation 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1937, Delaware. Office: 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 1 & 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of sendieandions 
(December 31, 1948): Preferred, 1,155; common, 3,559. 


ee er ie 


(FYK) 


*$7,500,000 
$98,141 shs 
$3,276,139 shs 


*Notes payable. {Callable at $52.50. §40,722 preferred and 2,725,641 common 
shares, 82% of voting power, owned by American General Corp. 


Common stock ($0.10 par) 


Digest: Registered as a closed-end non-diversified general 
management investment trust and qualified as a regulated in- 
vestment trust for Federal income tax purposes. Controlled 
by American General Corp., in turn controlled by Equity Corp. 


Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds (including U.S. 
Gov’ts), preferred and common stocks were carried at adjusted 
book value of $21.1 million, as compared with market or fair 
value of $19.7 million. Common stockholdings represented 
44.8% of gross assets (at market), including American Wheela- 
brator, 13.6%; Baker Ice Machine, 8.7%; Bell Aircraft, 7.8%; 
Wheelabrator Plant Corp., 7.4% and others. Company pro- 
poses exchanging American Wheelabrator and Baker Ice Ma- 
chine for additional Bell Aircraft. Dividends paid on preferred 
in 1947-48; on common 1946-48. 


*STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3! 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
tNet investment income 


Per preferred share.. $3.51 $3.43 $3.61 $3.78 $4.29 $3.22 $5.59 
Per common share... 0.05 0.05 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.04 0.11 
§Total profit on 
security sales ee Fine axa com sae 1,575 844 
Dividends paid 
Per preferred share.. Bean a ee ae Se. i 2.00 
Per common share... None .06 J 0.30 1.25 1.35 {0.50 
Net asset value 
Per preferred share. . eee oe ek ae ooo 96,58 276:38 
Per common share... oe State seh sais ec 4.32 3.66 
xHigh common stock.. ... os Rais com Se 3% 3% 3% 
xLow common stock.. .. a so sie sabe 2 1% 


*Adjusted in 1941-45 for 1,068.79-for-1 stock exchange in 1946. +Pro forma digest 
of combined constituents in 1941-45. §In thousands of dollars. tExcluding $0.60 
oe earnings of dissolved subsidiary. fOr 1/5 share common, optional. x—On 
N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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‘On N. Y,. Curb Exchange. 








Data revised to March 23, 1949 


incorporated: 1935. Delaware, as a consolidation of eight —_— com- AMG 
— Office: 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. ) 


. Annual pre ges 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (approximate): $2 
preferred, 2,914; common, 37,271. 


Capitalization: 


wane at $52.50; y tre into 8 common shares. 


117,801 
038,699 - pt 1 preferred snd 


(76.1% voting power) held by Equity Corp. 


Digest: In 1946, company changed over from a diversified to 
a non-diversified closed-end general management investment 
trust. Controlled by Equity Corp., it in turn controls (83.2%) 
First York Corp. and (61.4%) Morris Plan Corp., has working 
control (37.0%) of General Reinsurance Corp. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, bonds, preferred and 
common stocks were carried at adjusted book value of $25.9 
million, compared with market or fair value of $24.6 million. 
Common stockholdings represented 82.5% of gross assets (at 
market), including First York common, 34.4%; Morris Plan, 
29.8% ; General Reinsurance, 18.5%; and miscellaneous items. 
Regular dividend payments on preferred stocks; common pay- 
ments 1936, 1941-46 and 1948. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3! 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Net investment income 


Per comb. pfd. ~ $4.27 $2.83 $3.08 $2.13 $6.39 $4.16 $2.84 $6.89 

Per common share.. 0.06 0.03 0.03 0.001 0.14 0.13 0.03 
Total profit on 

security sales D947 =~‘D185 89 1,390 3,487 578 290 
Dividends paid 

Per comb. pfd. ~o 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Per common share.. 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.54 None 0.65 
Net asset value : 

Per comb, pfd. ~<a 83.23 92.83 135.04 154.28 191.79 120.21 114.90 108.41 

Per common share.. 0.99 1.27 3.57 3.23 4.60 3.75 3.06 2.74 
*High common stock.. % h 1% 25/16 

% % 1% 


3% 59/16 3 
*Low common stock.... % 2 f va 


8% 
1% 
tIn thousands of dollars. D—Deficit. 





The Equity Corporation 





Data revised to March 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1932, Delaware. Office: my! Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y¥. Annual mee’ Second Tu in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December $1, 1947): Preferred, 92,964; common, 16,271. 


Capitalization: 


(EQU) 


um. conv. $1 pez) ces Bt os 
cum. ($0.10 F $259,030 shs 
Common stock tse. 10 PA) cccvecsce Pere, ETT TIT ee EO + "$4,880,081 shs 


~ *Callable at $52.50; convertible into 10 common shares. {fCallable at $5.25. 


$200,000 $0. oa preferred and 1,680,000 common shares, 34.4% voting interest, 


beneficially by Ocean Trading Co., in which company’s president and chairman own 
a 23.8% voting interest, 


Digest: In 1943, company changed over from a diversified 
to a non-diversified closed-end general management invest- 
ment trust. Controls (76.1%) American General Corp., in turn 
controlling First York Corp. and Morris Plan Corp. 

Portfolio: As of December 31, 1948, preferred and common 
stocks were carried at net underlying asset value of $17.0 
million, as compared with adjusted book cost of $8.8 mil- 
lion. Common stockholdings represented 65.1% of gross assets 
(at underlying values), practically all representing American 
General common (most remaining assets are that company’s 
preferred stocks. Preferred payments irregular, arrears 
cleared in 1948; common payments 1936 and 1948. 


STATISTICAL POSITION, YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31 
1941 1942 19438 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Net investment income 


Per $8 preferred share.. $0.94 $0.96 $0.66 $0.59 $0.17 $13.57 $2.71 

Per common share D0.09  DO.09 DO0.10 DO0.10 DO.10 0.36 D0.01 
Total profit on * 

security sales D17 266 30 581 650 26 
Dividends paid 

Per $3 preferred share.. s 1.50 3.00 3.00 ‘ 3.00 3.00 

Per common share None None None None None None 
Net asset value 

Per $3 preferred share. 42.50 51.79 79.92 101.86 . 142.87 us Zz 

Per common share D0.46 D0.12 1.04 1.76 13 3.04 


“Low common stot... % 5h ie 1 im ae # 
~*On- N. Y. Curb Exchange. {In thousands of dollars. D—Deficit. ffi 
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What’s Holding Market? 





Concluded from page 4 








distribution between wages and 
profits is in accord with the policy of 
the United States.” Such an official 
philosophy on the part of the Gov- 
ernment is hardly an incentive to 
risk-taking by investors. 

Still another adverse influence on 
the market is the attitude of organ- 
ized labor. The Truman program 
represents, lock, stock and barrel, the 
CIO program. In addition, labor is 
exerting strenuous pressure on Con- 
gress for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. This would wipe out present 
restrictions on featherbedding, closed 
shops, coercion of workers by unions 
(including violence and mass picket- 
ing), strikes by Government em- 
ployes and political contributions by 
unions, and would ease the restric- 
tions on jurisdictional strikes and 
secondary boycotts. Unions would 
be immune from lawsuits and would 
not be required to bargain in good 
faith. Non-Communist affidavits 
would no longer be required and em- 
ployers would lose the present guar- 
antee of free speech in relations with 
their employes. : 

A final unsettling factor is the 
“cold war.” This is highly expen- 
sive and promises to become more 
so, and if it should turn into a shoot- 
ing war the effect on the stock mar- 
ket would be drastic indeed. Gone 
are the days when anyone was naive 
enough to believe that war is “good 
for business.” 

Until some of these factors show 
signs of clearing up in satisfactory 
fashion, investors will continue to fol- 
low a cautious policy. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


April 4: Adams-Millis; Birtman Elec- 
tric; Melville Shoe; Rose’s 5, 10 & 25- 
Cents Stores. 

April 5: Collins Co.; 

April 6: Atlas Powder ; Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills; Northern R.R. "of New Hamp- 
shire. 


April 11: Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; Spen- 
cer Kellogg -& Sons. 


MARCH 30, 1949 


Maytag Co. 





DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 











Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 

Company , able Record 
Air Reduction ......... 25c 4-25 4-8 
Allianceware, Inc. ..... 30c 4-1 3-22 
American Book ........ $1 5-2 4-21 
American Bosch ....... 25c 4-15 4-5 
Am. Car & Fdry.7% Pf. $1.75 4-5 3-29 
American Seal-Kap ....15c 4-25 3-25 
Am. Smelting & Ref.... ..75¢ 5-31 5-6 

Do 79 Mia ee4i.. $1.75 4-30 4-8 
Anchor Hocking Glass 

A o& iiiiiivnt:.... Si 41 325 
a Rubber 

.% & ere ae ' 4&1 1325 
Atlas Steels, Ltd........ ae 60U2COG 
Best Foods ....4:....; Oc 422 4-1 
Bickfords, Inc. (Md.)..30c 4-1 3-25 
i gee coment SEMEN o 4-29 4-14 

WO We een eda cece 4-29 4-14 
Brazilian Trac. L. & P. o 6-1 4-29 
Calif. Oregon Power ...40c 4-20 3-31 
Celotex Pe ae 50c 430 4-8 

BO Oe We cess 25c 4-30 4-8 
Central yA ol Sug..37%4c 4-15 3-31 
Cent. N. Y. Power - 

WOT ME occ inccane 85c 6-1 5-10 
Cherry Rivet ......... 2%c 3-30 3-16 
COE SORROR 5 cic ne ones 30c 5-2 4-5 

eG &. “A 3... Se 5-2 4-5 
Clinton Water Works 

Fo a ete ae. : 175 415 41 
Conn. Light & Pr. $2 pf..50c S-1 45 

jo rs fe nt » 5&1} £5 
Cons. Dry Goods ...... 25c 41 3-24 

> . are 50 4-1 3-24 
Consolidated Textile ...25¢ 4-11 3-28 
Continental Insurance ..50c 4-15 3-31 
Corn Products Ref...... 90c 4-25 41 
Corroon & Reynolds 

 - if eee oer 25¢ 4-1 3-23 
Detroit Steel Prod...... 50c 49 3-31 
Dixie-Home Stores ....10c 4-15 3-31 
Dome Mines, Ltd.....17%c 4-30 3-31 
Dominion Bridge, Ltd.. .30c 5-20 4-29 
Dwight Mfg. ........... $1 5-14 4-30 
Emerson Radio & Phon..30c 4-15 4-5 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 

CID | 6 « c0idiccc% x ivee ui 50c 4-15 3-31 
Firestone Tire & Rub....$1 4-20 4-5 

Do 4%4% pf....... $1.12% 6-1 5-14 
Flour Mills Am......... 30c 4-15 4-5 
General Finance ...... 7Y%c 5-16 5-2 
General Foods $3.50 pf. om 5-2 4-11 
Gilbert (A. C.) Co.....50c 4-11 4-4 
Gimbel Bros. .......... 2c 425 4.8 

Do $4.50 pf........ $1.12% 4-25 4-8 
Gotham Hosiery ....... c 65-2 -4-15 
Gray Drug Stores...... 20c 4-4 3-28 
“aie. Stores 

SREP. vccddkeiae 56%c 5-16 4-29 
Green a ee 50c 5-1 4-15 
Grocery Store Prod.....20c 3-31 3-23 
Gulf Public Service..... Be 41 3-22 
Holophane Co. ........ 75c 464-1 =2=«—( 3-23 
Houdaille-Hershey ..... 2c 4-15 4-5 
OD ee eee Se 5-20 5-3 
Interstate Bakeries ....30c 4-1 3-26 
Island Creek Coal 

, aR ee ean $1.50 4-1 3-24 
Johns-Manville 

be re 87¥%4c 65-1 4-1 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries.30c 4-15 3-31 
Lehman Corp. ........; 30c 4-8 3-28 
Lit Bros. 6% pf....... $1.50 4-5 3-22 
Longines- Wittnauer 

Wee eas 5c 3-31 3-24 





Company 
MacAndrews & Forbes.50c 
Marshall Field & Co... .50c 
pO eee 50c 
~—e Valley Water 

FUR .clewkadt owes $1.75 
saute Loan Soc. “A”. .5c 
Morrell (John) & Co..37%c 
Mountain States 


_: See $1.50 
National Lock ......... 25c 
Nat. Mfr. & Stores..... 25c 


National Shares ....... 15c 
New Orleans Pub. 
MA icsiaitpedtinnsn «b's 56%4c 
Northern States Pr. 
CE etek re ¢ 17%4c 
Do $4.80 pf......... $1.20 
ioe! eee 90c 
Oklahoma Gas & El....60c 
rere 20c 


Do 5%4% pf...... $1. —_ 
Otis Elevator ......... 


Pacific Finance 5% pf. ‘ai 
i, Ug ee 50c 


Paramount Motors ..... 25c 
Pennsylvania R.R. .....75c 
Penn. Salt Mfg. 

31%4% pf. “A”...... 87%4c 
Philadelphia Co. 

PU na sien nde eorde $1.50 
Philip Morris Ltd. 

EP $1 

Do $3.60 pf........... 90c 
Pyle-National ......... 25c 
eee 50c 
Saguenay Pr., Ltd. 

> de ee $1.06 


Sangamo Co., Ltd.....12%c 


Schenley Industries..... 50c . 


Shawinigan Water & Pr. .30c 


Southern Cal. Edison.37%4c 
Do 4.56% pf........28%c 
Do 4.48% pf.......... 28c 

Southern Colo. Pr....17%c 


Std. Steel Spring 4% pf..50c 

Taylor Wharton Iron & 
ee 

Tennessee Prod. & 


SNS i ciengh wie cick 15c 
Terre-Haute Mall. & 

We aktsnccesennaies 20c 
United Drill & Tool B..10c 

pe! OF are 15c 


United Milk Products.17%c 


U. S. Smelt. Ref. & M..50c 
oe, LL ae 87%4c 
United Stockyards 
EE sa ote onnneee 17%c 


Vertientes-Cam. Sugar. .50c 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co..25c 
Do E5 


2 aa | ee enor be 25c 


Accumulations 


Am. EI. ppc 
[5 Sener or 10c 
Russ Dealing 6% pf.. .$1.25 
Western Ins. Securities 
SPA, ccasances 62%c 


Ne eee ree * 


Pay- 
able 
4-15 
4-30 
5- 2 


4-15 
4-15 
4-30 


4-15 
4-15 
4-15 
4-15 


4-15 
4-15 





Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


3-31 
4-15 
-15 


' ' 
CO me 


wW 


ww bo wW 
— ps —prt Ct 


' 
ww 
— 


3-31 


w 
WwW 
— 


3-31 
3-31 
4. 4 
4-15 
4- 5 
3-25 
4- 2 


4-15 
4-1 


4-14 
4-14 
3-21 
4-14 


6- 9 
3-30 
4-20 
4-14 
4- 5 
4. 5 


3-31 
4-15 


3-30 
5- 


4-5 
4-12 
4-12 
3-24 
3-31 
3-31 


3-25 
4-15 
4-20 
4-20 
5-20 


bh 


3-25 
4-11 


4-20 


4-1 


*_1 share Mission Development Co. for each 


2 shares Mission Corp. E—Extra. 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FrinanctaL Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and —— address. 
R : ree 








ment, Financial ae 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Television Progress Report—A new analysis 
of the status and prospects of the television 
industry with brief reviews of the leading 
factors in the field. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 

* * * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic stock service. 

* * * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 

semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 

features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 

ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * * 


Behind Your Investment-—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. ats 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 

* * * 


Register of Directors and Executives—An 81 

x 11 2-color presentation which outlines the 

features of this national directory of Men of 

Management. Provides a tool throwgh which 

new contracts and new business can be obtained. 
* * * 


Efficiency Devige—A booklet on the synchroni- 
zation of all time indicating and time record- 
ing instruments as it is used in leading mod- 
ern institutions, industries, universities and 
government organizations. Make request on 


your letterhead. 
* * 


Stock Market Outlook—A timely discussion of 
the prospects for the securities market and 
the relative position of leading industries with 
a view to the changing pattern of business. 

* * * 


A Diversified Enterprise —- New descriptive 
booklet of well-rounded industrial enterprise, 
featuring its representation in the future of 
electronics (radio, television, etc.) 

aa * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Stock & Commodity Letter—A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 
stocks. = 

* * 


Ten Queries on Funds — What “Investment 
Funds” offer to both large and small investors 
is discussed in the answers to ten questions 
on the ownership of shares in “open-end” in- 
vestment companies. 

* * * 


Railroad Equipment Certifiates — A _ booklet 
describing a time-tested investment especially 
adapted to the needs of banks, institutions 
and other conservative investors. 

* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S. - firm. 


* * 


Comparative Stock Yields—Graphic review of 
the trend of yields on all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
vealing the kind of “Yield Cycle” that has 
developed in the past eight years. 
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Trade Indicators 


§Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 


{Net Loans 

{Total Commercial Loans... 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 

{Money in Circulation 

Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 





Mar. 


5 


5,552 
101.4 
705,552 


1949—_— 
Mar. 12 


5,931 
102.0 
709,326 


1948. 


Mar. 19 
5,496 
101.1 

$700,000 





a 
Mar. 


$24,617 
15,147 
947 
27,557 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics—N. Y. S. E. 


Closing Dow-Jones om 





Averages: 16 17 18 


176.29 
48.04 
35.01 
63.31 - 


175.53 
48.17 


30 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
15 Utilities 
55 Stocks 


176.33 
48.31 
35.02 
63.40 


March ——— 


Mar. 9 
$24,551 
15,106 
823 
27,577 
780 


Mar. 16 
$24,889 
15,095 
1,260 
27,500 
1,078 





1s 
176.07 
47.76 
35.05 
63.19 


21 


175.61 
47.54 
35.00 
63.01 





Details of Stock Trading: 16 


Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 670 
Issues Traded 915 
Number of Advances 226 
Number of Declines 454 
Number Unchanged 235 
New Highs for 1949 

New Lows for 1949 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.. 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,070 


17 


760 
932 
425 
270 
237 
43 
39 - 


98.62 
$2,673 





*Average Bond Yields: F eb. 16 Feb. 23 


2.700% 
3.078 
3.392 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


6.78 
8.60 
6.07 
6.79 


2.703% 
3.065 
3.399 


6.72 
8.52 
6.13 
6.75 


Mar. 2 


3.061 
3.408 


6.64 
8.48 
6.10 
6.67 


1949 
Mar. 9 
2.698% 


18 
670 
895 
283 
376 
236 

37 
30 


98.53 
$2,460 


March 


22 


174.83 
48.92 
34.98 
62.66 


<4 -1949 Range—, 


High Low 


181.54-171.10 
54.29- 46.34 
35.31-. 33.36 
66.18- 61.51 





19 
260 
618 
214 
198 
206 

11 
14 


98.54 


$880 $2,700 


24 


98.54 


840 
996 
173 
608 
215 

11 

53 


98.50 
$2,966 





Mar. 16 
2.699% 
3.061 
3.441 


6.60 
8.48 
6.10 
6.64 


High 
2.740% 
3.137 
3.441 


6 
8. 
6. 
6. 


- Low 4 
2.692% 
3.061 
3.350 


6.12 
7.57 
5.98 
6.20 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending March 22, ie 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Laclede Gas Light 

Magnavox Company 

United Corporation 

Pepsi-Cela 

Paramount 

E. W. Bliss Company 
Northern States Power (Minn.)........... 
Radio Corporation of America 
Packard Motor Car 
Lima-Hamilton 


Shares 
Traded 


78,700 
67,700 
60,300 
50,700 
49,700 
42,900 
36,900 
34,700 
34,420 
34,200 
32,700 
32,400 


8% 


% 


+ % 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of Over-the-Counter Common Stocks 


This is Part 3'of a tabulation which will cover’ . tion, but merely a statistical compilation valu- 
the more active common stocks traded in the able for future reference. Earnings and dividend 
over-the-counter market. It is not a recommenda- payments are adjusted to give effect to stock splits. 














1942 





1939 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Se BBR iviiccccoseciscine WEE. ccceankes 48 49% 51% 54% 41% 53% 66% 44 54 40 33 
SMT cocetn ease 34 42 47% 47% 32% 32% 52 23% 35% 28% 23 

(After 3-for-1 split Earnings ..... a$1.36 a$1.53 a$1.71 a$2.02 a$1.71 a$2.67 a$2.64 a$2.72 a$5.72 a$4.29 ae 
September, 1945)......... Dividends .... 1.33 1.00 1.17 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 i 1.80 2.00 2.00 















3unte Brothers ............. High ..ceccese 10 13 19 15% 11% 22% 128 57 88 30% 29 


coccbecece 6% 9 be SE 13 9% 11% 20 31 55 20% 15 

(After 200% st Earnings ..... $0.70 $1.02 $0.62 $1.10 $1.43 $2.22 $2.73 $3.12 $4.03 $5.32 ae or 
dividend April, ‘oar Scceee Dividends .... 0.33 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.67 2.83 2.03 1.50 
Burdine’s, Inc......cccccccccceEHMigh ....20006 6 7% 9% 19% 6% 8% 11 23% a < 23% 17% 
LOW .ncicceece 3 + 5 6 2 3% 7% 11 17 12% 

Earnings ..... h$0.41 h$0.95 h$1.27 h$1.34 h$1.19 h$1.38 h$1.92 h$2.05 at | 60 h$3.73 h$3.69 

Dividends .... N 0.10 0.50 0.50 0.10 0.25 0.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 








eit y ee eeeeees————— Formerly held by Gen. Water Gas & Elec. 
a sibs 2.05 $2.62 $2.41 $2.49 $2.54 
cena 3.04 2.59 2.59 2.32 1.72% 




















$3.08 $2.54 . : . ; 
2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 























































































































































































Carborundum Company...... Shawnee Saat nats iene amare aus 97 
ME kewanrtones enue Serica ee ete 84 80 74 65 66 45 
Earnings ..... “Not available $3.09 $5.04 $3.69 $2.06 
Dividends .... $2.00 $5.00 $6.25 $6.25 $4.00 $4.00 $2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Carey (Philip) Mfg........... High ......... 9% 8 SH . 7% 6% 9% 19% 35% 22% 21 20% 
Low ...... se 5 5 5 5 6% 18 13% 14 15 
(After 2-for-1 split Earnings D$0.25 $0.32 $0. 41 $1.61 $0.79 $0.86 $0.79 $0. i $2.58 $3.41 uaa 
] September, 1946).......... Dividends .... None None 0.05 0.32% 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.90 1.10 1.55 
2 — Arizona Light & High ......... Former constituent of 12% 14 12% 12 
) BNE hak accces tecesacten pe Ree oeae American Power & Light 12% 10% 8% 8% 
) Earnings ..... $0.80 $0.91 $0.88 $0.66 $0.83 $0.93 $0.73 $0.95 $1.00 $0.72 $1.16 
) Dividends See 0.65% 0.74 0.74 0.59% 0.59% 0.59% 0.59% 0.59% 0.62% 0.60 0.65 
) Central Electric & Gas...... Be -Seccceecs 1 1% 1% 1% 1 2% 4% 8% 10% 10% 9% 
aaa V \ WY % % 
Earnings ..... 4 $0.20 0.28 $0.30 $0.36 $0.38 -42 5 s ; ; 
Dividends .... None None one None 0.10 0.10 0.15 0.10 0.45 0.60 0.75 
arererres Former constituent of 4 22% 
MT cous schsticcnedssdccwcs rr Consolidated Elec. & Gas 17% 19% 20% 18 20% 
3 Earnings ..... $1.54 $2.35 $2.50 $2.26 $3.06 $2.33 $2.05 $1.79 $2.28 $2.67 owes 
Dividends .... 1.32 1.32 1.32 1.32 1.32 2.04 0.97% 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
0 Central Louisiana Electric...High ......... “28 11% 14 14 17 
4 WE sacnsadces 6% 7% 11 13% 12% 13 16% 23 23 25 23% 
6 Earnings ..... $1.18 $1.36 $1.72 $2.36 $2.74 $2.78 $3.00 $2.83 $2.32 $2.26 » $2.74 
1 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 ESS 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Chapman Valve Mfg......... By  scxsencds 46 43% 36% 37 30 33% 37% 48% 53 42 138% 
= ME adeacacess 30 25% 26% 25% 24% 25% 29%4 35% 34% 34 725% 
(After 25% stock dividend Earnings ..... $3.06 $2.17 $3.11 $4.40 $4.73 $4.74 $4.43 $2.66 $1.71 $3.13 $5.86 
0 October, 1948) ............Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 
6 [Chilton Company ............ i = 9% 
3 pre 2 2% 2% 5% 3% 6 8% 15% 17 15 114% 
Earnings ..... $0.63 $0.48 $0.56 $0.94 $1.01 $1.20 $1.30 $1.38 $2.65 $2.44 ete 
8 Dividends .... 0.25 0.30 0.50 0.85 0.70 0.80 : ; 
: MN. -cusdeudic 2330 2505 } . 
| BA occ vdcte 1350 1970 2550 2150 1590 2090 2195 2580 2550 2070 2630 
3 Earnings ..... $58.58 $134.70 $132.94 $131.15 $75.50 $75.48 $95.24 $95.55 $129.27 $148.56 $182.72 
Dividends .. 57.50 136.60 134.50 132.65 74.10 75.70 A 
0 Citizens Utilities .............High ........ 
4 Low 1 ¥, Y 142 Z h Yi 7 
Earnings ..... ; . 5 , , . , . $1.61 $1.63 
Dividends .... None 0.10 0.15 0.15 i A 4 5 3 
r Clearing Machine ............ Ml ‘cence gees Sead 12% 21 117% 17% 16% 
Ye (After 2-for-1 split Dec., Low .........- wane 10 12% 7% 8% © 9% 10% 12% 710% 710% 9% 
1946 and week stock Earnings ..... $0.65 $0.55 $0.56 $0.64 $0.76 $0.66 $0.64 $0.50 $2.92 $4.33 $1.77 
| ee maueanees Dividends .... 0.08 0.64 0.64 0.40 0.40 40 ki x 
We hn 7 0 46 
Earnings ..... 5 . A ‘ a , $25.06 $29.42 $37.37 
Dividends .... None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2. 00 6.00 6.00 7.50 
Colonial Stores....... scsbecoce Ne ‘asecdeccs gues aene avon 14 12 143% 25% 35 +28 27 27 
Low .. dadaeuee nee eee anes 10% 9 10% 14 22 . t17% 18% 21% 
Earnings ..... Soda oon $1.10 $0.96 $2.20 $1.19 $1.32 $0.89 $2.28 $3.70 F 
Dividends .... ree eée None 5 A e 
, ceabdapais 2 7 9% 15-33% 0 
(After 2-for-1 split Earnings ..... $0.78 $1.15 $1.06 $1.41 $1.82 $2.36 $1.76 $1.69 $3.69 $2.10 $1.56 
September, 1946).......... Dividends .... 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.87% 1.12% 1.37% 1.50 1.12% 2.25 1.50 1.22% 
ge Collyer Insulated Wire.......High ..... Wade 14% 14 13% 14% 14% 16% 18% 20% 23% 17 15 
‘ LOW .eceeseeee 9 8 7% 5 11 12% 15% 16% 12 14% 9 
, Earnings ..... D$0.42 $0.22 $1.12 $1.69 $4.84 $3.36 $2.48 $1.39 $0.58 $1.80 ceux 
4) Dividends .... 0.10 0.60 1.10 1.60 1.80 1.50 2.00 1.40 0.80 1.00 1.00 
% Connecticut Light & Power..High ......... 55% 69% 66% 55% 33% 40% 48% 64% 72 67% 60% 
LOW ..csceeees 48 52 49 29 24% 27 38% 45 58% 53 514% 
lg Earnings ..... $3.03 $3.31 $3.21 $2.94 $2.50 $2.56 $2.69 $3.01 $3.81 $3.32 $3.43 
v4 Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.67 2.40 2.55 2.80 3.50 3.50 3.25 
4, Connecticut Power............High ......... 48% 54 56 50 34 37% 42% 54% 57% 50% 42 
y) Low Ltteees seus 40% 44y, 40 29 25% 32% 34 42% ii 3734 32% 
¥, Earnings ..... $2.49 $2.77 $2.71 $2.68 $2.21 $2.29 $2.33 $2.62 $2.65 $2.39 ‘uae 
94 Dividends .... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 
A, 
7, Note: Price range is high and low bid, a—12 months to January 31, following year. h—12 months to July 31. Also stock. ftAdjusted f tock 
. split. {Delisted Chicago Stock Exchange August, 1944. D—Deficit. " stad thinner _— <a, 
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BLAW-KNOX Company 


ANNUAL REPORT...1948 





OPERATIONS 


The Company began the year 1948 with an order 
backlog of $29.5 million and during the year booked 
new business at a rate which exceeded production. 
As a result the backlog grew to $39 million at the 
year-end, a reasonable’ indication of satisfactory 
volume in 1949. 

Billings of shipments and services in 1948 
amounted to $68.7 million, up $13.1 million over 
1947 and a record peacetime year. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The profits of the Company in 1948 amounted to 
$4 million, an increase of $1.1 million over 1947, 
and also a peacetime record. This was equivalent to 
5-8/10 cents on each dollar of sales. The profit 
results to be expected in 1949 are less predictable 
than business volume, since the effect of proposed 
new legislation on taxes, material prices, wage 
rates and other costs cannot now be forecast. 

Dividends of $1.25 a share were paid in 1948. 


PLANT ADDITIONS 


During the year $1,225,686 was spent for addi- 
tional buildings and machinery and for replacement 
of worn-out or obsolete equipment. In addition the 
physical assets of The Foote Co. valued at $793,585 
were acquired with stock. It is estimated that a cash 
outlay of $1,500,000 will be required to complete 
the improvement program authorized but unfinished 
on December 31, 1948. 


RESEARCH 


Over the years Blaw-Knox has enlarged its facili- 
ties and personnel for research, invention and 
design. The Company is equipped to study the pro- 
duction problems of industry and to supply equip- 
ment and engineering suggestions to improve 
operations. Its extensive engineering organization 
is constantly exploring these problems. 


* * * 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


tron and steel rolls * Rolling mills « Other steel mill equipment¢ 
Castings « Complete plants for chemical and process indus- 
tries « Process equipment « Pavers « Other road building 
equipment « Steel forms « Clamshell buckets « Other con- 
struction equipment ¢ Fabricated piping systems « Automatic 
sprinklers « Food processing equipment « Radio and trans- 
mission towers « Standard steel buildings « Steel grating 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


1948 


1947 





Revenues: 


Sales of products and services... $68,728,473 
Caher imCOMRiic .0sckcccccccsess 522,634 


$55,626,055 
351,245 





Total TEVEMUCS.cccccccccesoces $69,251,107 


Costs and expemses.......seeeeee 62,120,212 


$55,977,300 
50,913,599 





$ 7,130,895 
Estimated taxes on income: 


Pennsylvania and other......... 
Federal..... écoassebecde ecccces 


310,000 
2,770,000 


$ 5,063,701 


130,000 
1,990,000 





Total taxes on income........ $ 3,080,000 


2,120,000 





Net income—§$2.87 and $2.19 per 


share in the respective years $ 4,050,895 


2,943,701 








Dividends paid—$1.25 and $1.10 
per share in the respective years $ 1,731,023 


1,479,327 





Income retained in the enterprise $ 2,319,872 


1,464,374 








CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


Dec. 31, 1948 Dec. 31, 1947 





Total current assets.....cseeceesss $26,426,423 
Total current liabilities biccae 9,187,776 


$22,874,280 
8,076,081 





Working capital eceeee $17,238,647 


Investments and long-term 


receivables...... 574,686 


Properties, plants, and equipment, 
less estimated wear and 


exhaustion 9,996,529 


Costs chargeable to future 
operations 


Other liabilities (deduct)......... 


481,422 
(350,000) 


$14,798,199 


598,334 


9,225,790 


320,088 
__(387,000) 





Excess of assets over liabilities 
(Book value of outstanding 


capital stock) $27,941,284 


$24,555,411 








Book value per share of outstand- 
ing capital stock 


$ 18.26 








Number of shares outstanding.... . 1,411,468 


1,344,843 








BLAW-KNOX Company 


PITTSBURGH, 
DIVISIONS OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY « BLAW-KNOX DIVISION « LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION e NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION a 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION* e 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION . 
BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION « 


POWER PIPING DIVISION* * 
THE FOOTE CO., INC. . 


*Division of Blaw-Knox Construction Company 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION® 
BUFLOVAK MIDWEST COMPANY 





